THE ORIENT 


in 10 Luxurious Days 


Direct from Vancouver and Victoria by 
Empress of Asia or Empress of Russia. 
Only 3 days more via Honolulu by the 
Empress of Japan (largest and fastest ship 
on the Pacific) or the Empress of Canada. 


The gleaming white 
Empress of Japan 
holds every speed rec- 
ord on the Pacific. 


Smart travellers are sailing West this | 
Summer—to the Far East—while re- | 

duced round-trip fares are in effect. | 
No other ships can match Empress © 
time to the Orient. These great white : 
liners have shrunk the Pacific to a | 
mere 10 days. Only 3 days longer 

via Honolulu. Connect with an Em- | 
press there if you sail from California. 


Go the “cruise way” by Empress. The entire trip— 
Japan, China, Philippines and return—can be done 
in little more than six weeks, with 15 days ashore for 
sightseeing at the ports of call. Your ship is your 
hotel. For a longer trip, stop-over at any port and 
continue by the next Empress, 14 days later. 


The lanterns of old Japan 


will shine for you. 


Forrates and sailings seeYOUR TRAVEL AGENT or Canadian Pacific: NewY ork. 
Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, San Francisco, 36 other cities in U. S.and Canada. 


AN asis IN 
NEW YORK 


UIT TRAVeLEnS 


S REFRESHING as a sparkling spring in 

the midst of a parched desert, you'll 

find the American Woman’s Club a wel- 
come oasis in your travels. 


A cordial club atmosphere....a luxurious 
background—in lounges and dining rooms, 
roof gardens and art gallery, library and 
swimming pool .... and the interesting 
and active women that make it their head- 
quarters—these are the qualities that make 
this famous women’s residence an oasis 
for travelers, that distinguish it from the 


average commercial hotel. 


Comfort and beauty are in its 1250 rooms, 
each with its private bath. Convenience 
is in its accessibility to the parts of the 
city you want to see, to shops and theatres, 
galleries and museums. And economy is 
in its rates: 


Single room, with bath 


$2.50 to $3.50 


Double room, with bath 
$4.00 to $5.00 


AMERICAN WOMAN'S 
CLUB 


353 W. 57th St., N.Y. © Tel.: COlumbus 5-6100 
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ONE OF THE WONDERS 
OF THE MODERN WORLD 


Rockefeller Center, 48th to 51st Sts., 
5th to 6th Aves., New York City 
SEE EVERYTHING VIA 


GUIDED TOUR... It conducts you 
quickly to chief points of interest, in- 
cluding all buildings, Radio City Mu- 
sic Hall and 70-story Observation 
IRODESMIT EE rcaickettece-+ taaisarnewins $1 


SKY GARDEN TOUR... Visit to 5 
landscaped roof-tops, including Gar- 
dens of the Nations .........-\. 50c 


OBSERVATION ROOFS afford most 
thrilling view of New York City ..40c 


Write for illustrated pamphlet 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
OBSERVATION ROOFS 


EVIAN 


Before or after Visiting 
the Paris Exhibition 


Spend a_ wonderful 


holiday 
at EVIAN 


on the French shore of Lake 
Geneva. The finest beach in 
Savoie. Boating - Fishing - 
Golf, 18 holes - Tennis. The 
smartest summer Casino in 
France (roulette baccara). 


Thermal Establishment — 
Cachat Spring. 


Hotel Royal (de luxe) opens 
June 25th. 


Hotel Splendide (Ist class) 
opens May 15th. 


Season May—October 


Gathering the Grapes in Hungary 
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BOTTLED IN BOND 


LAKE FOREST 


A national college proparatory school for boys. 
Write for booklet on ‘‘The Richards Plan in 
Education,’’ which is different, grips the boy's 
interest, is an incentive to hard work, gets 
unprecedented results. 80th Year. 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Hdmr. 
Box N, Lake Forest, Ill. 


THE SLADE SCHOOL 
For Boys 6-15 


A small School in the country pre- 
paring boys for the leading 
secondary schools, 


CLARKE WINSHIP SLADE 


Head master 


Bethesda P. O. Washington, D. C. 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal Resident and Day School 
For Girls. Prepares for Eastern and 
Western Colleges. Intermediate 
grades. Modern equipment. Art, 
Music, Dramatics. Outdoor sports. 
Caroline S. Cummins, M.A., Vassar, 
Headmistress, 
Box 85, La Jolla, Calif. 


ODATKe GsRe OLE 
A Friends School For Girls 


Emphasizes Preparation for College and 
Gracious Living. Music, Art, Expression. 
Upper and Lower Schools. Graduate Course 
Secretarial Science. Joyous Outdoor Recrea- 
tion among the Beautiful Maine Hills. Rid- 
ing included. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Owen, Principals, 
Box 154 Vassalboro, Maine 
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THE HAPPIEST VILLAGE IN JAPAN 


WHEN I was a boy of eight or nine, 
my father often took me with him to 
Hatsu, a fishing port near our farm in 
Fukuoka in the southwestern part of Japan. 
It was an interesting and profitable trip, 
for my cousins always repaid our gifts of 
fruits and vegetables with baskets of fish 
and seaweed, and the next day there would 
be a family gathering at our house to dine 
on fresh mackerel and tai. 

Hatsu is located at the tip of a long 
arc-shaped shore line ending like a fish 


White cliffs covered with pine trees fringe the shores of the fortunate fishing village of Shirahama. 


by BUNJI OMURA 


Photographs by Natori from Black Star 


hook. At the foot of the rocky slopes are 
the fishermen’s huts, smaller and lower than 
the ordinary thatch-roofed house on the 
Japanese farms. Poverty and the possible 
damage from wind make it expedient to 
have but a few matted-floor rooms. Seri- 
ous earthquakes are unknown but miniature 
tidal waves, due to typhoons, occasionally 
lash against the fishing villages. 

Hatsu, then as now, was a tiny hamlet 
with the dock and fish-market on one side 
of the road. On the other side were the 


ON THE BEACH AT SHIRAHAMA 


wharves and boats lying in rows on the 
sand beach. If we arrived during the day 
it was quiet, for the men were sleeping 
in preparation for their all night fishing 
expeditions. But sometimes one of my 
cousins’ would make me listen for the nth 
time to the dramatic recital of his heroism 
during the Tsushima Battle in the Russo- 
Japanese War. He had been decorated with 
the seventh class of the Golden Kite which 
carried with it a life time government 
grant of one hundred yen annually. His 


In a land where farmers and fishermen alike 


are struggling desperately against poverty Shirahama is almost unique in enjoying serenity and well-being. 


brother told entertaining stories about 
his round-the-world cruise in the Train- 
ing Squadron. 

It was their mother, however, who 
most impressed my childish mind. The 
family was the center of community 
activities and took charge of the vil- 
lage selling and purchasing. My uncle, 
however, was usually away on one of. 
the family’s five-ton fishing boats. He 
left in the late afternoon and returned 
in the morning to sleep. He delegated 
all business to his wife. Together with 
her two daughters she cultivated a few 
rice and dry fields or went as a diver 
to gather seaweed, clams, sea-ears and 
topshells. Often she would go into 
the neighboring communities, a pole 
across her shoulders, at both ends of 
which hung a pair of bamboo baskets 
loaded with-sea produce. Besides that 
she managed the family finances and 
various affairs for the villagers as well. 
She was the real head of the family 
and the community. 

Perhaps I was so enchanted because 
the life of these fisherfolk was so dif- 
ferent from our own where my father 
was the “boss.” He sat at the head 


DIVERS AT WORK 


The diving girls of Shirahama descend 
beneath the water to a depth of fifty 
feet. They remain under water from 
fifty to seventy-five seconds gathering 


the seaweed on which the prosperity 

of the village depends. After a half 

hour of diving, the girls rest and 
change their clothing. 


IN THE RICE FIELDS 


The rice fields of Shirahama are cultivated cooperatively and along with fishing provide the 
community with an adequate food supply. The women above are working barefooted in the 
rice paddies. At the right a fisher girl is bringing in the rice harvest. 


of the family circle at every meal, repre- 
sented the family on all occasions, had 
charge of all the farm buying and selling, 
and made the final decision on everything. 

My father liked to visit the people of 
Hatsu during Lantern Festival time for 
he was fond of their melodious folk songs 
sung as an accompaniment to the seasonal 
village dances. He used to tell me that 
the sea-shore people were good singers be- 
cause from childhood on they had exer- 
cised their vocal talents against the roar 
of waves and winds and to the peculiar 
rhythm of the elbow-shaped Japanese oar. 
In their traditional dances the husky brown- 
skinned girls circled around the “orchestra” 
of sea-trained voices, monotonous drums 
and strumming samisens. Dressed in the 
yukata, a light summer kimono, with a 
new towel around their heads in triangular 
shape, the girls danced all night until day- 
break brought exhaustion and sleep. 

Like all other peaceful villages in the 
region where I lived the once contented 
Hatsu has lost many of its delightful 
characteristics. My native prefecture has 
become one of the greatest industrial cen- 
ters in Japan and there are located the 
Yawata Steel Foundries, the largest of 
their kind in the Orient. Industrialization 


and modernization have played havoc. 
Heavy taxes and the general depres- 
sion have impoverished many. Profits 
now are scanty and the steadily rising 
cost of living has furrowed many a 
sunburnt brow with care. 

For these reasons the happy village 
Shirahama is unique. There the fish- 
erfolk are still serene and _ smiling. 
There the people have enjoyed com- 
munity ownership of the sea’s produce 
for about forty years. During that 
time Shirahama ‘has grown from a 
miserable village struggling against ex- 
ploitation to one of the richest locali- 
ties in Japan. 

Shirahama, literally “White Beach,” 
situated on the eastern shore near the 
tip of Izu Peninsula, has about three 
hundred’families. They live close to 
the sand beach on a small plateau which 
is an extension of the Mount Fuji 
mountain range. Near by are the 
north and south shore lines of pine 
covered white cliffs. Historically and 
traditionally, Shirahama is not dis- 
tinguished; it is rather like a bit of 
gold in a jewel setting. For towards 
the east less than fifteen miles away 
is Oshima, known far beyond the 


HARVEST OF THE SEA 


In huge round baskets the diving girls bring in the seaweed to the rocky beach where it is spread out to dry. From the dried weeds vegetable gelatine 
is secured, a valuable product which is widely used in Japan and other countries 


eastern hemisphere for the “Suicide Vol- 
cano.” It is on the 2500 foot Mihara 
Mountain where for years disappointed 
lovers have followed the tragic road to the 
end of their hopes. Every year nearly a 
thousand men and women, despairing of 
life together, have thrown themselves hand 
in hand into the mouth of the volcano. 
Strangely enough, over eighty per cent have 
returned alive. The rest have sunk into 
the center of the earth or have been blown 
to the skies in the shooting columns of 
black smoke. Most of them come from 
Tokyo, sixty miles away. 

Geologists credit the origin of Oshima 
to the activities of the volcanic chain run- 
ning from Mount Fuji through the penin- 
sula to a series of islands south of Oshima. 
But legend tells a prettier story. A demon 
was tired of hearing about the beauties of 
Mount Fuji, so he decided to dump it into 


There are few amusements in the lives of the diving girls of Shirahama, but they are a happy group. 


the Pacific Ocean. Every night he loaded 
soil from the mountain into a pair of bas- 
kets on his shoulders, When for some rea- 
son he finally gave up his project, he had 
already deposited a considerable amount 
of earth off the shore of Izu Peninsula. 
The tip of the pile, high above the water, 
was later named Oshima, large island. 

Only a little over two miles from Shira- 
hama via a country road is the noted Port 
of Shimoda. Commodore Perry’s visit 
there in 1854, his patient and masterful ne- 
gotiations with the Feudal Japanese gov- 
ernment have made the place significant 
in the island empire’s modern history. It 
was also the scene of the home and the 
romance of that tactful diplomat, the first 
American Consul to Japan, Townsend 
Harris, with a native girl named Okichi. 
Her mementos are preserved in a house as 
part of the Shimoda historical collection 


AT THE END OF THE DAY 


requirements breed amiability and contentment. 


and include tokens of their intimate days 
and of the time when the invalid Okichi 
threw herself into the pool beneath a water- 
fall not far from Shimoda. In the en- 
closure of a Buddhist Temple where the 
American Consulate was located five Amer- 
icans and three Russians sleep peacefully. 

Such distinctions were not for Shira- 
hama, however. It was, it is true, famed 
for its women divers, but not for many 
centuries were its peculiar natural resources 
utilized for the general good. 

Although the climate was ideal, the three 
hundred families had less than two hun- 
dred acres of paddy rice fields between 
them, an additional two hundred and fifty 
dry fields and some wooded land. 

They had to find something else in or- 
der to support themselves. There was no 
industry; the region was without good 

(Continued on page 42) 


The lack of economic worries and modest 


EUROPE’S BULWARK AGAINST ISLAM 


THE peculiar charm of Budapest which 
distinguishes it so emphatically from other 
European cities is always baffling to the 
traveler until he discovers that its secret 
is a dual personality. 

Buda is the East and Pest is the West, 
for the Danube which through many cen- 
turies marked the boundary between Chris- 
tendom and the Eastern world is still a 
fluid line of distinction between the two 
halves of the great Hungarian capital. 

Buda was the brother of Attila, the Hun. 
However, the legend says Buda was not 
as well liked by the people as Attila. Buda 
and his wife were jealous of Attila’s 
greater popularity. In a fight with Attila, 
Buda was killed. When, after many con- 
quests, Attila died in 453 his body was 
enclosed in three caskets of lead, silver 
and gold, one within the other. The waters 
were diverted at one spot in the Danube 
and his triple-coffined body was laid to 
rest on the river bed. Afterwards those 
who had taken part in the burial were put 
to death so that none would know where 
he lay. Yet it is only a secondary boule- 
vard at the foot of the Royal Palace hill 
that bears the name of the illustrious Hun, 
while the camp which became a fortress 
and grew into a city perpetuates the 
otherwise undistinguished name of the 
lesser brother. 

Paradoxically enough Buda, which bears 
the scars of Mongolian and Turk, rises 
on the western bank of the river, while 
Pest, the progressive Occidental city, lies 
within the scimitar curve of the Danube 
on the eastern shore and is so level that, 
seen from the hills of Buda, its suburbs 
seem to merge hazily into the great plains 
beyond. 

Hungarians are proud of Pest. They 
are anxious for you to admire the Royal 
Opera House, the imposing sweep of the 
beautiful tree-lined Andrassy Boulevard, 
the museums and theaters and the many 
fine modern business blocks and apartment 
houses. They are proud, too, of the Vacsi 
Utca, which is their Rue de la Paix, and 
of the Corso, a promenade beside the river 
reserved for pedestrians where the fash- 


MORNING SUNLIGHT 


The morning sunlight floods the side 
of one of the shuttered, whitewashed 
houses in the old section of Budapest. 
The flower boxes are characteristic: 
in city and village alike flowers are es- 
sential to the pattern of Hungarian life. 


By CHRISTOPHER STULL 


ionable world gathers at tea time to stroll 
or sip coffee on the terraces of the many 
luxurious hotels which line the walk for 
several blocks. 

But for the American, to whom mod- 
ernity is no treat, Buda has the appeal of 


the ancient and the exotic. The spice of 
the Orient, the glamour of Byzantium, the 
dignity and simplicity of medieval Gothic 
and the opulence of eighteenth century 
baroque lie upon it in successive layers 
like the strata of rock on which it stands. 


Vadas 


oar 


POUR RGS 


Hungarian State Tourist Departme 
Vadas Erné 


PANORAMA OF BUDA 


The Royal Palace crowns the summit of the hill 
around which Buda, the oldest section of Budapest, 
built. Pest, the more modern section of the city, 
on the opposite bank of the Danube which is 
nned by four bridges. Buda originated in the 
Roman colony of Aquincum, After its capture 
by the Turks in 1541, Buda remained for nearly 150 
years in Turkish hands. 


In the venerable thoroughfares of Buda housewives 

gather at informal markets to buy the fresh vege- 

tables and other products which market women 
bring from the country. 


fter a night of prowling in neighboring barnyards, 
the prodigal cat is welcomed home by one of the 
youngest members of the family. 


Vadas 


But Buda is no silent museum of the dead while the father, with a full stomach and a same but there is a variety of color in 


past, nor dusty ruin for the probing full pipe, his day’s work behind him, leans skirts and kerchiefs, and blouses are em- 
archeologist. It is vibrant and alive, and back in his chair and plays old Hungarian broidered in bold and brilliant designs. On 
history walks the streets in the broad light melodies on his accordian. a week day morning the place is a Babel 
of day. The slanted eyes and pointed fin- A little farther along is the market place, | of bartering and good-natured banter as 
gers of the man who passes you with a its rows of stalls following the crescent housewives vie with servants from the man- 
dispatch case under his arm are a heri- curve of the hillside, its wares piled high sions on the hill for possession of the 
tage from Ghengis Kahn and Turkish under the canopies in the Eastern tradi- plumpest wildfowl or the choicest fruits. 

pashas. The Turkish bath which lifts its tion. Native costumes are everywhere. On In the streets curving up from the mar- 
star and crescent in the shadow of a church week days a dark kerchief tied around the ket the houses grow almost imperceptibly 
spire is as frequented today as it was when head and a white blouse, falling full from more imposing along the gradual ascent un- 


built in 1556 by Sokoli Mustapha. And the drawn neck and wrists and tucked into til they culminate in the grandeur of the 
the medieval pageantry of the changing of a multitude of finely pleated skirts. On Var itself. One enters Becsi Kapu Ter 
the guard, which was already quaint two Sundays and féte days the pattern is the (Vienna Gate Square) through the gap in 
hundred years ago when Maria Theresa 
watched it from the Palace balcony, you 


may see for yourself any day at one THE CORONATION CHURCH AND ST. STEPHEN’S MONUMENT 

o'clock. : : Begun in the thirteenth century and completed in the fifteenth the Coronation Church has 
One receives the first intimations of the played an important part in Budapest’s turbulent history. It has served as a house of worship 

eet atic end of the Lanchid, or Chain for both Christians and Moslems and has witnessed the coronation of many monarchs. The 
: , equestrian statue in the foreground is of St. Stephen, Hungary’s first great constructive states- 

Bridge, the most central and the oldest of man who reigned from 997 to 1038 and firmly established the Christian religion. 


Hungarian State Tourist Departme 


“= 


the four graceful bridges which span the 
Danube between the two cities. It was 
built in 1849 to replace the “bridge of 
boats” that was for hundreds of years 
the only link between Buda and Pest and 
had to be taken up in winter when the 
river froze over. Here one enters Buda 
through a pleasant tree-lined square, Clark 
Adam Ter, so named for Adam Clark, 
the Scotch engineer who designed the 
bridge. 

At the back of the square rise the pre- 
cipitous slopes of the Var, the bulky mass 
of the Royal Palace crowning its eminence 
almost directly above you. Here you may 
take the little funicular car which will de- 
posit you in two minutes before the Palace 
gate or you may take the more gradual 
and interesting approach to grandeur 
around the base of the hill through a maze 
of ancient streets that comprise a little 
world which makes the modern Pest seem 
remote indeed. 

The first of these, Fo Utca, must have 
been an important thoroughfare at one 
time for its eighteenth century buildings 
show many evidences of former elegance 
in spite of the humiliation of having their 
imposing entrances four feet or more be- 
low the present street level. Some suffer 
the further indignity of shops and signs 
such as those which mar the delicate 
rococo facade of the White Cross Inn, 
built in 1775 to house emissaries from 
the courts of Europe. 


But the little streets behind Fo Utca 
are incredible in a great city. Medve, 
Kapas, Fazekas and the lanes which con- 
nect them might have been lifted whole 
from some ancient village far out on the 
Hortobagy plain and here set down, intact. 
The picturesque cottages along the spotless 
cobblestoned streets are the homes of 
working people, and if you chance to be 
passing on a warm evening you will have 
a tantalizing and nostalgic glimpse through 
some open doorway of a family gathered 
around the dinner table in the courtyard 
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Vadas Erné 


In the streets near the Royal Palace there 

are many fine old homes erected by the 

Hungarian aristocracy. As a rule these houses 

are built around a central courtyard to 

which a great doorway and vaulted passage 
give entrance from the street. 


a fragment of the old wall where the gates 
once hung that opened upon the road to 
Vienna. Originally the walls that enclosed 
the Var contained the whole city but they 
were battered by the fiercest bombardments 
of history and finally destroyed in 1686 
when the united armies of Europe drove 
the Turks from Buda, an occupation that 
had lasted for nearly a hundred and fifty 
years. 

. The Var district is not concentrated in 
a small area with a few points of interest 
here and there. It covers the whole Palace 
hill, with streets upon streets—Verboczy, 
Fortuna, Orszaghaz, Uri Ilona—all with 
mystery and romance behind each great 
double portal, all inviting interminable wan- 
dering and snooping as they run down stair- 
ways and around unexpected corners. 
Most of the houses belong to the aristocracy 
and were built to cluster, like their owners, 
around the monarch and the life of the 
court. They are very old, no one can say 
how old~since all records were destroyed 
by the Turks, yet there is nothing of the 
ruin about them. The family names on the 
letters delivered to their doors have not 
changed since they were built and they 
are as well kept and as fully lived-in today 
as they were centuries ago. 

They seem much on the same pattern, 
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flat to the street with great doors in the 
center large enough to accommodate a 
carriage, but each has its own individ- 
uality, perhaps acquired from the dis- 
tinguished characteristics of its owner. 
There is a smaller door cut in the larger 
for those who come on foot, and beyond 
lies a vaulted passage, leading beneath 
the second story to a central courtyard. 
Often this vaulting has the lovely 
flower-like lines of a cathedral, a detail 
carried out in the rooms of the house 
itself, and this tells its own story of 
age for it is not neo-Gothic but an 
early expression of this architecture as 
it was introduced to the East by the 
French wife of an ancient Hungarian 
king. The houses are only two stories 
high, but have steep sloping roofs that 
augment their height another story and 
a half, and they are built squarely 
around the court, which is gay with 
flowers and sometimes boasts a tree. 
A balcony usually runs around the 
entire upper story, doubtless so that 
one need never miss a moment of the 
life that goes on in the courtyard below. 
There is a great deal of space in the 
houses thus constructed, and in more 
pretentious homes there are courts be- 
yond courts, all enclosed with the en- 
circling rooms. 

A Turk’s head or star and crescent 
over the outer doorway indicates that 
the place was either occupied by the 
Turks or that its owner fought against 
them. These symbols date a house be- 
fore 1541. Beneath the cellars of many 
of these houses are sub-cellars with pas- 
sages leading underground far out of the 
city to provide escape from the many dan- 
gers that were constantly at their doors 
throughout the centuries. For Budapest was 
the easternmost point of Christian civiliza- 
tion in Europe, constantly beaten against 
by marauders who would have subjected 
the Western emperors to alien faiths, in- 
vaded by Tartar and Turk and all manner 
of strange people, but always raising its 
cathedrals and crosses again after it had 
beaten off each new attack. The Western 
kingdoms owe a great debt to this indom- 
itable little nation which stood so long be- 
tween them and Asia. Not until the cry of 
the muezzin echoed among the hills of Buda 
and the invaders clamored at the gates of 
Vienna did the rest of Europe raise a hand 
to aid. 

Following the Var streets to the point 
at which they converge, one comes to Iskola 
Ter, a small square surrounded by govern- 
ment buildings. The tree-lined streets and 
many little squares filled with color testify 
to the Hungarian love of flowers and the 
outdoors. Upon every possible occasion 
they are dining, dancing and living on lawns 
and in courtyards under the open sky. A 
few steps further there is another square, 
Szentharomsag Ter, in which stands the 


Coronation Church and St. Stephen’s statue. 

Nothing about its Gothic exterior pre- 
pares one for what lies within, except per- 
haps the roof, laid with bright colored tiles 
in symmetrical designs. One goes down its 
stairway instead of up, for the level of the 
street has been raised many times. The 
Coronation Church is no somber temple to 
a Lutheran or Calvinist God, nor even to the 
glory of Christianity as Rome knew it, but 
rather as it was expressed by the Byzantine 
empire. The walls are covered with bright 
designs, color stripes the pillars, the ceil- 
ing, the arches; and down the center aisle 
the banners of the coronation of 1867 still 
hang from their staffs. Next to the main 
doorway is an interesting circular window 
that seems off-center because of the curious 
spiral manner in which it penetrates the 
thickness of the wall. 

The chapels belong to various periods.’ 
In one is a sixteenth century figure of the 
virgin that was walled up by zealous Hun- 
garians when the Turks entered Budapest. 
During the long years of occupation the 
church was converted into a mosque and 
people forgot about the statue, but during 
the allied bombardment the plaster cracked 
open and fell, revealing the figure before 
the praying Mohammedans—a sure portent 
of disaster. The following day they were 
forced to evacuate Buda and turn their 
faces eastward again toward Istanbul. 

In modern times the church is only fully 
ablaze with lights once a year, on St. Ste- 
phen’s Day, the national holiday. 

Back of the church, bordering the hill 
which drops steeply to the chimney pots be- 
low, rise the walls and towers of the Fish- 
ermen’s Bastion. Appropriately, it is a bar- 
baric looking structure and is certainly an 
ideal vantage point from which to hurl your 
enemy to destruction. The old walls of 
Budapest were defended by the various 
guilds and this particular section by the 
Danube fishermen. It was restored late in 


Despite the fact that Budapest is a very 
modern city with a population of nearly a 
million, the native costumes are still worn 
by many of the people who live in the pic- 
turesque homes in the working-class section. 


Vadas Erné 


Rees 


HOLIDAY ATTIRE 


Vadas 


In each part of Hungary the peasants have their distinctive costumes which in some cases follow designs that date from the Middle Ages. The Hungarian 
peasants, many of whom are still isolated from modern ideas, are essentially conservative in outlook and meticulous in their observance of traditional customs. 


the nineteenth century and looks, because of 
its strange design, with conical towers of 
early Hungarian architecture, like some 
primitive temple. Its ramparts are always 
crowded with strollers who come to enjoy 
the view of the river, the spires of Parlia- 
ment and the plains far outside the city. 
The square before the church opens into 


Vadas Erno 


another—Disz Ter—lined with elegant little 
houses of a period of delicate baroque that 
prevails in Hungary to the exclusion of 
the heavier contemporary German and 
Italian work. From Disz Ter a short street 
leads to Szent Gyorgy Ter and the Royal 
Palace. The gardens of the Palace, en- 
closed by a high grating and guarded by an 
iron gateway surmounted by the imperial 
eagle with spread wings, may be seen out- 
lined against the clouds from the Danube 
boulevard in Pest. It is the ‘“Turul,” 
the legendary eagle, that led the ancient 
Magyars from their cradle in innermost 
Asia to the rich lands of the Danube Basin 
that they have made their home. 

When the Regent is not “in residence” the 
box-bordered paths, under the all-seeing 
eyes of Palace guards, are open to visitors. 
At the back of the square a broad, cobbled 
approach runs between an old part of the 
Palace, now used to house the Royal Guard, 
and the new wing which contains the state 
rooms. 

At the end of the old wing a small court, 
extending back a few feet to the edge of the 
hill, shows one how narrow the Var has 
become at this point. On all sides of the 


In variety and beauty the embroideries 
with which the peasant women adorn 
their costumes are rarely equalled. 
In some towns a half dozen or more 
pleated skirts are worn. 


Palace, except the approach from the Coro- 
nation Church, the hill drops abruptly to the 
town below. 

Of the eight hundred and sixty rooms in 
the Palace, only those used for state func- 
tions are open to the public. These were 
restored in Maria Theresa’s time, and their 
baroque elegance of ivory and gold wood- 
work and brocaded walls and inlaid floors 
culminates in the final cool magnificence of 
the silver ballroom, one of the loveliest 
rooms in Europe. 

Also open to the public is the royal 
chapel, just inside the inner courtyard near 
the state entrance. And there, in a niche 
behind the altar, contained in a case of 
glass and silver, inside of which is a smaller 
case of glass and gold, lies the holy right 
hand of St. Stephen. It is held in place by 
three golden bands set with pearls and ru- 
bies. When Stephen was canonized his 
tomb was opened and the right hand found 
mummified among the ashes. The royal 
family fled to Dalmatia during the Tartar 
invasion and the relic remained there until 
Ragusa returned it to Maria Theresa in 
gratitude for her favor. It is a small hand 
with the fingers slightly curved and there is 
something awesome and not a little spooky 
in the thought of its age. 

On the twentieth of August, St. Stephen’s 
Day, the holy hand is carried to the Coro- 
nation Church and back to the chapel in a 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Photographs by Pierre Verger from Black Star 


MEXICO 
CELEBRATES 
A HISTORIC 

VICTORY 


Kacu year one of the most important 
events in Mexican history is reénacted at the 
little town of Huejotzingo. On May 5, 1862, 
at the city of Puebla, the Mexican troops un- 
der General Zaragoza defeated the well- 
trained expeditionary force sent by Napoleon 
III. This defeat marked the inauspicious 
beginning of Napoleon III’s efforts to estab- 
lish an empire in Latin America under the 
rule of his puppet emperor, Maximilian. May 
5 is today a Mexican national holid No- 
where it celebrated more appropriately 
than at Huejotzingo, a few miles from the 
scene of the battle. th a keen dramatic 
and artistic sense, and much pageantry, the 
battle of Puebla is fought again, and once 
more the French zouaves are put to rout. 
The costumes and painted wooden mas 
cunningly designed. The picture at the right 
indicates the skill with which the masks re- 
flect the personalities of the French soldiers 
Apparently horn-rimmed glasses particularly 
impressed the Indians. Briar pipes were also 
objects of wonder, for a number of the 
zouaves go into the mock battle with their 
pipes clenched in their teeth. There is only 
one artist in Huejotzingo who makes the 
masks. His models were handed down from eS : » é PN Ro esa 
his Indian predecessors and he keeps them 3 7 

secret. 
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The soldiers of the victorious army are heavily 

bearded fellows wearing tall shakos adorned with the 

Mexican eagle. At the right is one of the Indians 

dressed in colored feathers for a native dance. Below, 

the vanguard of the Mexican forces advances before 

Huejotzingo’s venerable church which dates from 
the sixteenth century. 


The houses of the French Canadian peasants are built to laugh at winter 


A SURVIVAL OF OLD NORMANDY 


THERE'S the rural charm of Normandy 
just over the Canadian border in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. Here, in a verdant wilder- 
ness that creeps down from the silent north- 
land like an omnipresent glacier, generos- 


and defy the hottest summer sun. 


by WES WHITFIELD WALKER 


With illustrations by the author 


ity and strength are attributes the habitants 
cultivate like the land on which they live. 


Throughout the valley of the St. Law- 


rence River are nestled hundreds of peasant 
farms, green in the springtime as peas in 


Primitive windmills for grinding grain cast grotesque shadows over the rooftops of the barns. 


IN CANADA 


a pod—and just as identical in size and ar- 

rangement. These farms are long strips 

of land each containing a hundred acres of 

highly cultivated, fertile soil, isolated from 

their parallel neighbors by endless miles of 
wooden fences bleached a dull amalgam 
gray by the winds of winter. 

In outline and structure the farm 
houses are similar. In the vicinity of 
the City of Quebec, native stone cleared 
from the farmlands is hewn into shape 
and used for construction, while the 
rough stonewalls are invariably white- 
washed and capped with high pitched 
gabled roofs severely angled to shed the 
snow. Often the windows sunk in the 
roof add a dash of individuality. Tiny 
gables set them off with splashes of blaz- 
ing color while gable ends of vivid crim- 
son accentuate the viridian green of 
complementary doorways. 

Many of these homes in the far in- 
terior toward the Saguenay are built of 
timbers bleached and beaten by violent 
northern storms until they gleam in the 
noontime sun with the blue metallic 
brightness of burnished silverware. In 
one of these houses we lived for a time 
with Madame Boucher and her family. 
On Sundays, we went to church in an 
antediluvian buggy. We drove twelve 
miles of wilderness road to reach the 
little hamlet where Madame and _ her 
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dren worshipped with pious regularity. 

Quebec is a segment of the British do- 
minions, and owes allegiance to the 
Crown, but one would never think it 
English in any discernible way. Eighty 
percent of Quebec’s three million people 
are French and that means Roman Cath- 
olic. They speak French, write French, 
read French and abide by the doctrine of 
the Roman Church which has been the 
most active factor in preserving French 
traditions from annihilation by the Brit- 
ish. Naturally, the English Protestants 
view with cool disfavor this persistent 
reminder of French occupation. How- 
ever, we found no one who was distinctly 
hostile in his views towards the other 
faith, but we did find decided segrega- 
tion, especially in the more outlying dis- 
tricts. Conventions and beliefs are zeal- 
ously sustained, and all people ask is the 
right to live unmolested according to cus- 
tom and conscience. The habitants find 
in the curé the understanding and sym- 
pathy once vested in the seigneur when 
Quebec was but a frontier post behind a 
palisade. In moments of gladness and 
uncontrolled grief, at marriage and death 
and times of repentance, the life of the 
peasant and that of the priest are inex- 
tricably woven into a religious pattern. 

Since the days when the seigneur lived in 
the nearby manoir the priest has reigned 
as a supreme confidant in affairs of the 
home, the heart and religion. Like the 
children of one big family, the people look 
to him as a father, and he knows all there 
is to know of their intimate lives. The in- 
fluence of the curé and the Catholic Church 
upon the life of the French Canadian peas- 
ant can hardly be overemphasized. 

Each settlement reveres its patron saint, 
and churches, parishes and municipal dis- 
tricts cherish and deify some saint of the 
Church, while wayside crosses are 
ubiquitous as filling stations in the 
United States. 

In the Treaty of Paris in 1763, the 
British extended to the French in Canada 
the right to live and worship in ac- 
cordance with their Catholic faith, and 
in 1774 the French were recognized on 
an equal basis with the English by the 
Quebec Act which permitted the use of 
French in all official documents. Today 
this is rigidly observed and postal regu- 
lations are posted in French and English 
while highway direction markers and 
warnings are painted in both languages 
—with just a suggestion of preference by 
giving the French names first. 

The principal charm of habitant life 
lies deep in the sanctuary of the home, 
and never was courteous hospitality be- 
stowed with finer grace than in the 
humble peasant dwelling of Madame 
Boucher and her children. 

Four rooms comprised the ground 
floor of Madame Boucher’s quaint home. 
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Huge loaves of bread are made in the old fashioned brick ovens that 
have often served for generations. 


These rooms were a generous kitchen, an 
inner sanctum we called “the parlor’-- 
rigidly reserved for state occasions like 
funerals and weddings and the curé’s visit 
—and two little cubicles for sleeping pur- 
poses. Everything from cooking breakfast 
to taking a Saturday night’s bath was en- 
gineered in the kitchen which was _big 
enough to be adaptable to nearly anything. 

A cavernous fireplace set into the wall 
proved to be functional and ornamental, 
with its kettle hanger of beaten iron swung 
sideways to accommodate a fire of logs that 
popped and snapped in the chill of evening 


while the huge iron stove near the center 
of the room was cold and distant as the 
winter nights that must have melted in its 
fiery blast. 

The second floor was just a loft resem- 
bling the usual attic, but it was full of ex- 
citing antique contraptions covered with 
the dust of decades. Here we found old 
candle molds and spinning wheels that 
must have served to the retirement age and 
then been lovingly stored away along with 
the family heirlooms and rococo ornaments. 
Madame excused our curiosity and _ per- 

(Continued on page 44) 


The church is an integral part of the life of the French Canadian village. 
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Transcontinental and Western Aira 


A NEW RIVAL TO THE 
GRAND CANYON 


i] 

HE story of the building of Boulder Dam has 
been written many times. Today the completed 
structure stands as the greatest engineering achieve- 
ment of its kind the world has ever known. For 
the aerial traveler the Dam provides a magnificent 
spectacle, a stirring panorama that transforms into 
visual terms the astronomical figures which must 
be used in describing the building of the Dam and 
its operation. Along the top of the Dam automo- 
biles now travel. Below the Dam is the power 
house from which will radiate through large sec- 
tions of the Southwest an output of constant elec- 
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tric energy amounting to 4,800,000,000 kilowatt 
hours. In less technical terms, this is approximate- 
ly twice as much as the total combined energy de- 
veloped at Niagara Falls and Muscle Shoals. Above 
the Dam stretches the largest artificial lake in the 

rld which will eventually be 115 miles in length 
with a maximum width: of eight miles and with a 
shore line of 550 miles. This reservoir when filled 
will hold enough water for irrigation to cover a 
flat area as large as the entire state of Connecticut 
to a depth of ten feet. 


ys 


The rugged desert area in which Boulder Dam is located enhances its striking appearance. 

The gorge in which it is built is scarcely less magnificent than the Grand Canyon of Colorado 

not many miles away. The dam is 1180 feet long, 727 feet above bed rock, 45 feet thick at the 

top and 660 feet thick at the base. The construction of the Dam and its appurtenances required 
the use of over 203,000,000 pounds of metal. 


The Baltic Coast is the world’s treasure house of amber. It is gathered by native fishermen who find pieces varying in size from pebbles to bricks. The 


average find in the season is twenty-five pounds each. 


PEASANT REPUBLIC ON THE BALTIC 


by FLORENCE WHITE 


Lithuanian Consulate General 


For three thousand years the Lithuan- 
ians have inhabited a strip of Baltic coast 
and have maintained an unusual purity of 
blood and tongue; yet the history of the 
Lithuanian Republic dates from 1918. The 
tides of battle washed over Lithuania on 
five different occasions during the World 
War. The tiny country suffered alike from 
alleged friend and avowed foe. Even Bel- 
gium suffered less devastation. In 1918 
trench-scarred Lithuania began her national 
existence without a soldier, without a penny 
in the treasury, with her industries oblit- 
erated, more than half of her buildings de- 
stroyed and vast tracts of forest, her only 


SERENADE 


It is estimated that there are over a 
million Lithuanian folk songs, most of 
which are as yet unrecorded. No 
Lithuanian maiden’s costume is com- 
plete without a great necklace of am- 
ber worth hundreds of dollars and 
varying in color from ivory white to 


jet black. 


Lithuanian Consulate General 


natural resource, laid waste. Today, 
a British economist ranks Lithuania as 
one of the three prosperous nations in 
the world. 

Sixteen years aso the Lithuanian 
Minister of Finance had no money to 
buy a ticket to Berlin to negotiate a 
government loan, so peasants brought 
their few hoarded /itas. There was no 
money to pay government employees, 
so they worked six months for noth- 
ing. With a third of her territory cov- 
eted, and still held, by greedy neigh- 
bors Lithuania had no friends among 
the great powers of the world, save 
America. 

Today she has railroads, highways, a 
high school in every village and a sur- 
plus of six million American dollars in 
the bank. 

Lithuania is a country practically 
unknown to the tourist, but the wild, 
wandering dunes of the sea-coast are 
beloved of artists and those fortunate 
few who are connoisseurs of hidden 
retreats. This vale of silence border- 
ing the sea has a strange, unearthly 
fascination, combining all the mystery 
of the Sahara with the melancholy 
charm of bleak Italian hills. Indeed, 
this air of melancholy permeates the 
whole of the Lithuanian landscape. The 
roar of white-capped breakers is 
stilled to a mournful dirge as they wash 
the pale gold sand. The west wind 


wails through gaunt pines—storm- 


PILGRIMAGE AT SILAVA 


Pilgrims from all over the country throng 
to the pilgrimage church of Silava. The 
altar of the church is built on a stone 
on which the Virgin is supposed to have 
appeared to a shepherd, after the firing 
of the earlier church on this site by 
vandals. Below, young people rest after 
one of their peasant dances. Native dances 
and costumes are both being revived in 
the renaissance of folk art in Lithuania. 


Lithuanian Consulate Genera 


THE METROPOLIS 


Kaunas is the present seat of the govern- 
ment of Lithuania. The Lithuanians, how- 
ever, still claim Vilna as their capital, al- 
though the latter city was formally awarded 
to Poland by the League of Nations in 1923. 
Kaunas is now a flourishing city of over 


100,000 people. 


twisted harps singing of centuries of devas- 
tation. 

This strip of drifting sand, known to 
the Lithuanians as Kopas (dunes), sep- 
arates the fresh-water lagoon, Kurisches 
Haff, from the nearly saltless and tideless 
Baltic like a green fringed, golden ribbon. 
At one time it was covered with a dense 
forest, but the terrific autumn and winter 
storms blew in huge drifts of sand from 
the sea that now and then buried a whole 
village. But the great tragedy of the Kopas 
began during the Seven Years’ War when 
the Russians cut down this forest. Within 
seventy years the sand crept over five vil- 
lages. As the dunes drift eastward, old 
villages are uncovered but others are buried. 
It has been a tremendous undertaking to 
fix these dunes, but after years of patiently 
sewing grass seeds there is enough soil now 
for creeping pines to grow. 

Lithuania is the only country in the world, 
save East Prussia, that exports amber to 
places that are famous for their amber 
jewelry, such as China and India. Three 
thousand years have passed since Phoeni- 
cians carried the tale from distant Baltic 
shores of a prodigal sea that flung a wealth 
of amber on its shores—amber that to 
the ancient Greek meant the tears of those 
birds, the sisters of Melager, who never 


ay 


Carved wooden crosses ani 
shrines are seen in all part 
of Lithuania. Oftentime 
Christian images are su 
mounted by a curious sur 
burst, a symbol dating fror 
the pagan past. 


ceased weeping for their brother’s death. 

Merchants of the East and of an- 
cient Rome learned of Amber Land, and 
caravans penetrated vast virgin forests 
to reach this strip of Baltic coast. The 
range of color in this Baltic amber is 
great, varying from ivory white to jet 
black, through all the tones of pale gold 
to the russet of rare wine. The Romans 
preferred the cloudy yellow that is to- 
day considered the most valuable, but 
the Egyptians preferred the clear am- 
ber. An amber necklace was found 
in the tomb of King Tut-ankh-amen, 
and it is interesting to note that the 
Egyptian word for amber, sakai, is 
identical with the Lithuanian word 
meaning resin or gum, and the Latvian 
word meaning amber. 

The Lithuanians are nature lovers, a 
characteristic directly traceable to their 
ancient pagan religion. Every hill, every 
lake, river and field, every tree, flower 
and beast had its god, the chief of 
whom was Perkunas, god of the sky 
and thunder. The sacred tree was the 
oak and not even the government can 
compel the peasant of today to cut down 
his oak tree. He still crosses himself 
before the ashes in his hearth. Very 
frequently one sees on the ancient 
houses of the country the curious 
weather-vane of two rearing horses. 
The houses on which this particular 
vane appeared were supposed to be 
favored by Perkunas and_ protected 
from the fire of his wrath. 

The Lithuanian has the distinction of 
using one of the oldest living languages 
in Europe. Closely related to the 
Sanskrit, it has preserved the phonetic 
system of the hypothetical Indo-Euro- 
pean parent speech with such fidelity as 
to play an important role in the study 
of the past history of other Indo-Euro- 
pean languages. It is not known just 
when the Lithuanian tribes, with their 
kinsmen, the Latvians. and Old. Prus- 
sians, reached the shores of the Baltic 
but the purity of their language is un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that here 
they stayed, isolated from each other 
by almost impenetrable forests and 
marshes, until the beginning of the 
Eleventh Century. 

Then with the Crusades, the Teutonic 
knights began a veritable baptism of the 
Cross and the Sword. For three cen- 
turies these Baltic tribes resisted all 
attempts at subjugation until King Min- 

(Continued on page 48) 


The shores of the Baltic are fringed with 
sand dunes behind which stretch vast 
plains now denuded of their once almost 
impenetrable forests. There are no 
towering mountains or vast waterfalls but 
myriads of lakes reflect the placid beauty 
of the countryside and of a returning 
prosperity. 


Lithuantan Consulate General 


Larcer and more powerful than the falcon, the golden eagle of Kazak- 
stan is a superb hunter. In these pictures we follow one of these birds 
in action. The scene is the southern part of Kazakstan near the boundary 
line between the Soviet Union and Chinese Turkestan. In the distance 
rise the white peaks of the Tien-Shan Mountains, one of the mightiest 
ranges in Central Asia. The Kazak sportsman is Dovlitbak Koschunoy ~ 
from the Keni Bulak collective farm. By his side sits his hooded golden i 
eagle patiently waiting its master’s command. When the hood is removed ~ 
the eagle will set out immediately in pursuit of the prey. Koschunov 
takes aim at a fox but only wounds it slightly. The eagle is released, 
rises quickly in the air and immediately locates the quarry. With the 
speed of lightning the bird plunges. The impact of its swiftly falling 
body and the blows of its powerful claws and beak give the eagle quick 
mastery of the prey. Seizing the fox in its talons, the eagle spreads its 
broad wings, ascends slowly with the heavy carcass and returns to its 
master. 


HUNTING WITH THE GOLDEN EAGLE OF KAZAKSTAN 
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At the left the golden eagle is seen be- 
ginning its flight shortly after being re- 
leased by its master. Above, the huge 
bird cowers over its prey which has been 
crushed to earth and killed. Finally, 
when the eagle returns to its master, it is 
reluctant to relinquish the fox. The 
Kazak must tear the carcass forcibly from 
the greedy bird’s strong talons. At the 
lower left, his golden eagle perched on 
one wrist and his quarry slung across his 
saddle, the hunter is seen returning 
proudly to his home. 


A MODERN DUTCH VILLAGE 


Netherland Railways 


The town of Bursum is an interesting example of the work of the modern architects and town planners who have done so much to transform the living 
conditions in many parts of Holland. The public buildings, the houses, the apartments, the broad streets and the parks are in striking contrast to the 


A NEW 


DURING the World War Holland was 
one of the few fortunate countries of 
Europe. As a mart of exchange for the 
whole world Holland increased rather than 
diminished its wealth. However, for all its 
good fortune, Holland has been unable to 
escape the major evils of twentieth century 
commercial and industrial civilization. Like 
all European countries she has had very 
serious housing problems. It is to her 
credit that she was among the first to recog- 
nize these problems and to devise wise 
methods of solving them. 

This small country with only eight mil- 
lion inhabitants, covering about as much 
territory as Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
has earned an enviable position for itself 
by its architectural achievements. It is 
building garden cities, new apartments and 
modern homes. Through the help of city 
and. state engineers and architects new 
tracts of land are being opened up for 
housing and town developments. Resi- 
dential streets, public squares, bridges and 
canals are being constructed everywhere in 
accordance with a homogeneous, far-sight- 
ed plan. 

Ordinarily, Holland is considered a con- 
servative country. However, there is noth- 
ing conservative about the audacity of much 
of its new architecture. For those who 
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HOLLAND IN 


Dutch towns of the past. 


by ALPHONS SUMMIT 


still. think of Holland in terms of the 
“quaint” and “picturesque” the description 
that follows will perhaps come as a sur- 
prise. 

“Let us imagine ourselves dropped down 
in a city in Holland,” says Sheldon Cheney 
in The New World Architecture. ‘“\m- 
mediately the new architecture asserts its 
presence—one or two modernist buildings 
in the average downtown block, and entire 
suburbs of cliff-like apartment buildings or 
of box-like workingmen’s homes. These 
Dutch suburban developments are the 
strangest to unaccustomed eyes: whole 
towns that look like’ play-patterns of geo- 
metric toy-blocks, or quarter-mile-long 
apartment facades, with the queerest jutting 
balconies, and interminable bands of win- 
dows, and extraordinary contrasting tex- 
tures of brick and colored tile. 

“Here in Holland more than anywhere 
else modernism has full official sanction, so 
that the schools we see are direct and 
simple agglomerations of recitation rooms, 
assembly halls, and play spaces (without 
reference to Renaissance palaces or the 
Paris Opera or picturesque fortresses), the 
police stations and state railway stations 
are factory-sheer, and municipal housing 
groups are designed on rational human bee- 
hive forms. 


THE MAKING 


“Long ago there was in this tiny kingdom 
a pioneer whose name you will find brack- 
eted often with Louis Sullivan’s: H. P. 


The Town Hall at Hilversum is devoid of 

ornamentation. Simplicity and at times even 

austerity are characteristics of modern 
Dutch architecture. 

Netherland Railways 


A PIONEER EXPERIMENT 


The Municipal Museum at The Hague, 
designed by the father of modern Dutch 
architecture, J. P. Berlage, aroused a 
storm of indignant criticism when it was 
erected in defiance of the traditions of a 
city famous for its historic buildings. 
Berlage visited America in 1912 and was 
influenced by our great architect, Frank 
Lloyd Wright. In Holland buildings with 
low roofs, grouped windows and strongly 
emphasized horizontal lines are often 
said to be in the “American” style. 


Berlage. He succeeded in corrupting 
the younger generation of students, in 
leading them away from the fold of or- 
thodoxy and imitation more quickly and 
more thoroughly than any radical leader 
in any oiher country. And so for nearly 
a decade—until Germany actively re- 
sumed pbuilding and overtook her—Hol- 
land showed the most modernistic face 
to the world of any of the nations. And 
for a new architecture with a most pro- 
nounced national or racial flavor you 
must even today go to the Dutch cities.” 

This new architecture of Holand re- 
flects the cultural and economic trans- 
formation of recent decades; it indicates 
a striving for a new and better life; it 


THE OLD AND THE NEW IN 
AMSTERDAM 


These pictures of the old houses of 
Amsterdam and one of its modern com- 
munities are a vivid indication of recent 
transformations. Since 1920 Amsterdam 
has built a number of vast housing com- 
munities, some of which give the effect 
of miniature cities. These huge blocks, 
many of them designed by the best Dutch 
architects, have, distinctive facades of 
uniform style and large plazas with trees 
and gardens. These housing develop- 
ments have been carried out under the 
supervision of far-sighted technical ex- 
perts determined to solve Amsterdam’s 
housing problem according to a compre- 
hensive plan. Speculation has been largely 
eliminated, the height of the houses is 
limited to three or four stories and care 
has been taken to make the blocks 
homogeneous. 


K.L.M. Netherland Railwa; 


SCHOOLS FOR FUTURE CITIZENS 


Pa Op AYO 


Netherlands Railways 


Many critics think that Hilversum, designed by the architect Dudok, is the most successful 
and attractive of the new Dutch towns. Above and below are two schoolhouses designed 


many Dutch towns which preserve their medieval characteristics. 
center of the square dates from 1459. 


By way of contrast it is interesting to look down upon Gouda, a beautiful examp 


to harmonize with the rest of Hilversum’s buildings. 
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The Town Hall in the 
Netherlands Railways 


testifies impressively to the creative abil- 


ity of such architects as Oud, Riet 
Dudok, Wijdeveld, Ravesteijn and 
others. 

The strengthening of workmen’s or- 
ganizations, the struggle for improved 
living conditions, and the abandonment 
by many influential members of the 
Dutch middle class of their traditional 
two-family houses is clearly shown in 


the new living quarters. This is true not 


only in great cities such as Amsterdam 
and The Hague, but especially is it the 
case in the middle-sized towns of Hil- 
versum. The latter town, thanks to the 


activity of its municipal architect, M. W.— 
Dudok, is an outstanding example of the 


new spirit in Dutch architecture. Its 
homes, its schools and other public and 
private buildings, erected according to 
Dudok’s drawings, signify a deep revolu- 
tion in Holland’s way of building. 

What a vast difference between the old 
two-family, two-story houses and the 
new flat gebouws (apartment houses) or 
rows of workmen’s houses. In the old 
houses, the bedsteads were often con- 
cealed in dark cubby holes. During the 
day these cubby holes were shut against 
fresh air and light. The kitchens, very 
often situated in the basement, were so 
narrow that they were crowded when 
two people worked in them at the same 
time. These basements usually also con- 
tained a living-room and one or more 
bedrooms. The middle rooms, upstairs 
and downstairs, often received no direct 
daylight, only the light that came through 
the other rooms. In wintertime there 
was practically no light, for during that 
season Holland sometimes does not enjoy 
one ray of sunshine for weeks at a time. 
Stuffy furniture did its best—and often 
still does—to make the rooms more 
gloomy. 

With the reforming of dwelling hous- 
es, a reform in city planning has been 
achieved. Look at the new boroughs 
and the garden suburbs on the outskirts 
of Amsterdam, Rotterdam, The Hague 
and Scheveningen. Many of these well 
planned rows of new houses are muni- 
cipally owned. 

In some cases schools are harmonious- 
ly set into these blocks. Everything is 
designed to fit into the surrounding 
landscape, to provide a fitting counter- 
point to Holland’s clear light-blue sum- 
mer skies which are dotted with snow 
white clouds. Everything is designed 
to admit as much fresh air and daylight 
as is possible. 

This feeling of airiness and light is 
conveyed by the modern villas and san- 
atoriums of Holland’s greatest seaside 
resort, Scheveningen. Their bright and 
spacious rooms overlook the vast expanse 
of the sea, the beach of pure, clean sand 
and the dunes which stretching for miles 
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Black Star 


To attract visitors to their island the people of Volendam self-consciously parade in the 

traditional costumes which are rapidly giving way to modern clothes even in the smallest 

towns. There is nothing self-conscious, however, about these Volendam youngsters to whom 
tourists are a source of immense amusement. 


and miles, are a natural and well preserved 
barrier against ravages by the sea in winter 
time. 

The delight of the Hollanders in pictur- 
esque buildings has found as much expres- 
sion in the new buildings as in the edifices 
of Holland’s past. The new buildings 
often are erected of bricks of various col- 
ors and with colored tiles and glazed terra 
cotta treated in the same way as bricks. 


Combinations such as the following are 
not unusual: green, gray and black; 
blue, with dabs of yellow and red; 
gray, yellow and orange. 

The new houses—often multiple 
apartments—show broad windows and 
flat surfaces of walls. In the most 
recent apartments much glass is em- 
ploved. Sometimes the walls of the 

(Continued on page 45) 


Netherlands 
A glass-enclosed staircase is one of the strik- 
ing features of this twelve-story apartment 
house in Amsterdam. Tall buildings are rare 
in Holland because of the spongy soil, 


SUNRAY SANITARIUM 


The architect of this sanitarium wanted light 

above everything, and regardless of appear- 

ances he designed his building with this 
object in view. 
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THE CAPITAL OF THE IRISH 


A TRAVELER'S first contact with Dub- 
lin is a little like an encounter with one of 
those stage Irishmen who first offers to fight 
you and then becomes your fast friend. For 
approaching Dublin from England involves 
some discomfort. A night on the turbulent 
Irish Sea (as rough as the English Chan- 
nel), a jerky train trip from the port to 
Westland Row station, whose melancholy 
darkness vies with the ugliness of British 
stations, and a drive through narrow sordid 
streets similar to those of Liverpool—these 
are the initial impressions which make any 
tourist wish he had never left London. 

You put up at the Shelbourne Hotel (not 
the Hotel  Shelbourne—there’s nothing 
swanky about Irish travel accommodations). 
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by FRANK C. HANIGHEN 


It’s as inevitable as Sacher’s in Vienna, the 
Alcron in Prague or the Dunapalota in 
Budapest. Here Dublin first begins to smile 
at you. The Shelbourne faces the beautiful 
St. Stephen’s Green, from one corner of 
which starts Grafton Street, the shopping 
center, and the Dail Eireann sits just 
around the corner. That should make up for 
the fact that the hotel has a lift that recalls 
the more rickety apparatus in Bloomsbury 
hostelries, that the rooms have no radiators 
(fires—two shillings) and if you don’t 
watch out, they'll serve you tea and bloater 
for breakfast. But.it is immaculately clean, 
the service is tenderly efficient and the 
prices are no worse than any British hotel. 
Above all, the Shelbourne offers you a per- 
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fect introduction to the city of Dublin. 

What is left of the Irish aristocracy (the 
“Lady Eileen Rathmore” variety out of 
Donn Byrne’s novels) stops here. Most of 
the people in the lobby have a rather horsey, 
tweedy air and the accents have a British 
sound. If you look on the wall opposite the 
stand where they sell you  sweepstake 
tickets, you may study a bulletin of races 
and hunts. Upstairs, however, the chamber- 
maids greet you with a deep-country brogue 
and have cheeks so red that they look as if 
they were perennially slapped. And the bell 
boys have faces right out of “The In- 
former.” It should be no surprise to you to 
learn that during the “troubles” while 
British Generals slept on one floor, on an- 
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other astonished American and French 
journalists interviewed Irish Republican 
leaders in disguise, whom the hotel staff 
loyally protected. The Shelbourne is an 
epitome of the Ireland that is fast passing— 
Gaelic peasant and Anglo-Irish landlord. 

In fact, Dublin itself may be described 
as a field where Gael and Saxon (the Sas- 
senach) meet. The principal business 
thoroughfore is still stubbornly called 
“Sackville Street” by the die-hard Anglo- 
Irish, although it was renamed ‘“‘O’Connell 
Street” by the Irish Free State after Daniel 
O’Connell the great Catholic emancipator. 
His statue stands in the middle of the street 
just a block from the huge column which 
celebrates the naval hero of English and 
Anglo-Irish, Lord Nelson. The Dail Eireann 
sits in’ a room which was formerly the 
banquet-room of the Duke of Leinster. 
There’s a National University catering to 
the native peasant Irish and Trinity College 
which draws its students from the Anglo- 
Irish class. Everywhere one notices signs in 
Gaelic—sometimes with a convenient Eng- 
lish translation. 

Architecturally, Dublin is an amalgam. 
Merrion Square and its environs display 
some very pretty examples of Georgian 
facades, and Victorian villas clutter the 
middle-class suburbs. But down along the 
Liffey one can see old buildings with a 
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DUBLIN’S HISTORIC THOROUGHFARE 


In 1864 the great crowd shown in the print on the opposite page gathered to honor the memory of 

Daniel O’Connell at the laying of the foundation stone for his monument. On the street that bears 

his name the monument now stands. A block beh‘nd it rises the tall shaft of the Nelson Pillar. 
O’Connell was responsible for the passage of the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829. 


It is impossible to visit Dublin without being 

constantly reminded of its rich literary his- 

tory. William Butler Yeats, George Russell 

and Sean O’Casey are among the many dis- 

tinguished figures associated with the Irish 
literary renaissance. 


Martin Vos, Eva Harrison, Courtesy Macn 


crude, peasant irregularity of outline—one 
might almost expect them to have thatched 
roofs. Indeed, some of the slums are simply 
collections of peasant huts. Dublin is a city 
of contrasts—a fact which strikes you when 
you see a two-wheeled peasant cart drawn 
by donkeys alongside of a Rolls-Royce, 

Dublin is also a city of memories. Trinity 
College sits like a ghost of the past at the 
end of busy Grafton Street, enclosing with 
its ivied walls quadrangles built by the 
Anglo-Irish who wished to ape Oxford and 
Cambridge. One recalls many of the great 
Irish figures who studied here and entered 
English life and literature: Oliver Gold- 
smith (have we forgotten that the Deserted 
Village was an Irish town?), Dean Swift, 
composing his satires of Irish life and the 
lyrical apostrophes to his Stella; Edmund 
Burke acquiring a grasp of oratorical 
English which he devoted to the cause of 
the rebelling Americans but not to that of 
the rebelling Irish; Grattan who formed 
the first Irish Parliament (but only for the 
Anglo-Irish), which treacherous Anglo- 
Irishmen sold out to the Sassenach. 

In the library of Trinity one may inspect 
the “Book of Kells.’ Contrary to common 
opinion, this is not a Celtic bible of national 
independence, but a beautiful, illuminated 
manuscript of the Gospels in Latin, the 
work of Gaelic monks in the eighth century 
when Ireland was a great center of Euro- 
pean culture. The college porter standing 
at the gate of this memory of a vanished 
régime looks out on College Green (which 
isn’t a green at all, but a great open space 
paved with asphalt). On College Green a 
few years ago Mary McSwiney, sister of 
the martyred Lord Mayor of Cork, used to 
hold. meetings and shout defiance to the 
Sassenach. 

That’s the kind of history which you can- 
not forget in Dublin. Whether you seek it 
or not, the long fight between Gael and 
Saxon colors your impressions of every 
corner of the city. 

Back of Trinity College lies “The In- 
former” district. It’s a section of little 
narrow streets, filled with “fish and chips” 
shops, bars where carters lift great mugs of 
dark Guinness’ stout, old warehouses, dirty 
slums, scraggly women (like the harpies in 
the Walpurgis night scene from Joyce’s 
“Ulysses”’), gutters pullulating with ragged 
children. This setting gave birth to the re- 
bellion of Easter 1916. The tough long- 
shoremen of this district made up the bulk 
of the rebels. In the following years while 
the Republicans were carrying on a long 
guerilla warfare with the British, the long- 
shoremen would hide out here when the 
armored cars of the Black and Tans swept 
the doorways with machine-guns and 
searchlights. 

In this quarter stands Boland’s Mill 
where the Easter Week rebels held out the 
longest against the British. Pearse, Connally 

- and: The. ©’Rahilly, the leaders of the re- 
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TRINITY COLLEGE IN THE SIXTIES 


It was Queen Elizabeth from whom the charter for the foundation of Trinity College was 

obtained. The reasons were obvious. England was determined to make Ireland a Protestant 

country, and it was essential to have an institution which would educate Protestants and convert 
Catholics as well. 


bellion, had their headquarters in the Post 
Office in Sackville Street which, after bom- 
bardment from British gunboats on the 
Liffey, they finally had to surrender. But 
Boland’s Flour Mill continued to hold out. 
The defenders erected flour-sack barricades 
in the doors and windows, and their cloth- 
ing, hats and faces were covered a ghastly 
white from the flying particles of flour. 
De Valera directed the action here, himself 
firing through the flour-sacks until his gun 
was too hot to hold. Only when he learned 
that the Post Office and other strongholds 
had fallen did he bow to the inevitable and 
run up the white flag. 

The Ringsend district nearby, a center of 
much of this warfare, was and still is a 
typical Dublin slum. Sean O’Faolain, one 
of the most famous of modern Irish writers, 
describes this setting. “It is a strangely 
mixed quarter, the squalid slums of Ring- 
send contrasting to the staid and respect- 
able houses of the Mount Street area, but 
the fighting equalized all. Rich and poor 
alike crouched in the basements of mansion 
or tenement while the air thundered over- 
head. The stray shots flung the ragged 
body of a slum child on the road, and 
doubled up by the railings of an area there 
lay for the whole of one day the fur-coated 
body of a wealthy professional man. The 
dark and narrow lane-ways, the crumbling, 
crazy houses, the innumerable alleys, the 
yards that abut one on another and make 
a kind of fenced street between the blocks, 
the gimcrack walls that can be easily bored 
to cut a retreat, and in the better quarter the 
Georgian style of architecture that gives 
on- the smooth, unbroken roofs another 
aerial street, made the entire quarter, rich 
and poor alike, an ideal battleground. for 


the adventurous sniper.” 

Since everyone in the slums was sympa- 
thetic to the rebels, men from Boland’s Mills 
would often slip out of their citadel and 
return home to have dinner and spend the 
evening with the family. When De Valera, 
after the fall of the Post Office, prepared to 
surrender, many a sniper tossed away his 
rifle and dived into the labyrinth of Ring- 
send slums and was lost in the crowd. (Sean 
O’Casey employed this incident in the 
amazing last act of “The Plough and the 
Stars. 4) 


The Irish soldier of the new republican army 
carries his gloves neatly secured in the shoul- 
der strap of his coat. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE TODAY 


Many who distinguished themselves in English and Irish history were students at Trinity 

College. Among them were the writers, Swift, Goldsmith, Congreve and Sheridan, and such 

scholars and statesmen as Lecky, Hamilton, Burke and Emmet. Trinity College was the first 
to confer degrees upon women, Roman Catholics and Jews. 


Dublin has a strong patina of literary his- 
tory, too. Not even Dickens’ London offers 
such a feast for the literary antiquarian. 
For Dublin is the city of George Moore, 
Yeats, O’Casey, James Joyce and other 
famous writers. The shadow of the Irish 
Literary Renaissance hovers over St. 
Stephen’s Green and the surrounding quar- 
ter. No tripper in the Shelbourne Hotel can 
forget that from its telegraph desk Edward 
Martyn, on the eve of a memorable 
banquet which launched the Irish literary 
movement, sent a famous wire to George 
Moore in London, “The scepter of intel- 
ligence has passed westward from Lon- 
don to Dublin.” Any reader of Moore’s 
“Hail and Farewell” the Boswellian rec- 
ord of the early days of the Renaissance, 
can find numerous scenes within a stone’s 
throw of the Shelbourne. 

On the little paths and under the 
shady bowers of St. Stephen’s Green, 
William Butler Yeats and Edward 
Martyn, founders of the modern Irish 
dramatic movement, discussed their 
plans, as Moore’s memorable cartoon pic- 
tures them, “Yeats, tall, lank like a 
clever rook; Martyn, squat and fat, like 
a cautious owl.” Martyn’s distinction was 
that he introduced Palestrina and Ibsen 
to Ireland and neither took—church 


THE DAIL 


The Dail meets in a large eighteenth century 
house formerly the residence of the Duke of 
Leinster. Before the building stands a 
double cenotaph to the heroes of the Irish 
Revolution—Arthur Griffiths, first President 
of the Dail Eireann in the Irish Free State 
and his colleague, Michael Collins. 
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choirs are still inharmonious and Ibsen was 
never successful. But the impetus which 
Martyn and Yeats gave to Irish drama by 
their assistance to the Irish theater lives on 
in the works of Synge, Colum, Yeats and 
O’Casey. 

You find the famous Abbey Theater on a 
little street not a hundred yards from both 
O’Connell street and the Liffey. Once a 
morgue in the eighteenth century, later a 


warehouse, it was rescued from destruction 
by Lady Gregory and Martyn to become the 
cradle of the Irish drama. Here Sinn 
Feiners caused a virtual riot at the opening 
of Synge’s “Playboy of the Western 
World” because they thought they dis- 
cerned in its comedy Anglo-Irish condescen- 
sion on the part of the Anglo-Irish Synge. 
The plays of Lennox Robinson and St. 
John Ervine (both at various times direc- 
tors of the theater), of Lady Gregory and 
Nobel prize-winner Yeats were all given 
first appearances here. The house itself is 
small and its cyclorama covers no more 
space than that of an Indiana community 
playhouse. But revivals of Irish classics like 
the works of Synge and new productions 
play to good houses, and Irish officialdom 
and the Dublin literary world may be seen 
on parade in the lobby between the acts. 
Despite this attendance the Abbey must de- 
pend on a subsidy from the Government. 
Abbey Players make frequent tours in the 
United States under the direction of Mr. 
Arthur Shields, manager and one of their 
famous actors. (Mr. Shields himself is an 
example of the patchwork of Dublin’s 
politics and religion. A Southern Irish 
Protestant he is an ardent republican and 
fought in the Post Office during the re- 
bellion. His wife, wardrobe mistress of the 
Abbey, comes of a Belfast Catholic family 
which, to illustrate further the patchwork, 
has always been strongly pro-British and 
Unionist.) 

Ely Place (the French would call it an 
impasse) is two minutes from St. Stephen’s 
Green and has been widely celebrated be- 
cause Mr. George Moore once lived in an 
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old Georgian house here. Lined with gaunt 
eighteenth century houses, it still retains a 
bit of the flavor of that century when a 
famous Dublin rake under the Grattan era 
was almost mobbed as he rode in his sedan 
chair during one of his sprees. Along the 
railings of the houses, Moore used to beat 
his ash-plant just to annoy some cranky old- 
maid neighbors. This famous literary 
bachelor came to Ireland to write a great 
Irish realistic novel and remained to gather 
material for his gossipy “Hail and Fare- 
well” which according to many literary 
critics contains some of his finest English 
prose. In the garden opposite his house he 
used to walk “to arrange my ideas,” while 
his friend Dr. Oliver Gogarty in the house 
next door used to watch him and compose 
Rabelaisian limericks about him. 

Dr. Gogarty is the man who once startled 
the sedate Irish Free State Senate to im- 
moderate laughter. During one of the more 
tedious debates of that body, on a bill to 


protect migratory birds, Senator Gogarty 


arose and made an eloquent plea for the 
protection of the phoenix, “finest of all 
Irish fowl.’”’ Gogarty, who appears in Joyce’s 
“Ulysses” as Buck Mulligan, ranks as 
Dublin’s leading wit. He is also a famous 
physician, poet and writer on Dublin life. In 
his “As I was Walking Down Sackville 
Street,” he has rivalled Moore’s “Hail and 
Farewell.” His mots and pranks are in- 
numerable. It is related that once during the 


IMMORTSL PUB 


Modest indeed is David Byrne’s pub in Dub- 

lin. Yet its name is secure in literature, 

thanks to James Joyce and a very memorable 
episode in his “Ulysses.” 


British occupation, he heard that the British 
Government was planning to give him a 
knighthood. Expressing himself fearful lest 
his Unionist patients desert him should he 
decline the honor, and his Nationalist ones 
if he should accept, he made public a wire 
to Lloyd’s asking for insurance against this 
embarrassing accolade. 

Gogarty is a Joycean character and the 
ring of his brilliant talk fills his favorite 


THE YOUNGEST ARMY IN EUROPE 


pub, “Baileys,” where journalists and liter- 
ary folk gather to hear him talk fascinat- 
ingly and obscenely on all subjects to the 
embarrassment of the blue-eyed peasant 
bar-maids. 

Another bar which has won fame is 
“Byrne’s,’ on Academy Street just off 
Grafton Street, which figures importantly in 
Joyce’s “Ulysses”. Here Mr. Bloom, fleeing 
the reproaches of his Milly, took refuge one 
day. The kind of characters which Joyce de- 
scribed as frequenters of Byrne’s, I found 
on a visit, still exists. A slightly tipsy gentle- 
man spent at least an hour while I was 
there, contriving a complicated match trick 


to the accompaniment of amusing remarks | 


by the bartender and idlers. 

Joycean too are the modern counterparts 
of Stephen Dedalus, who hang around the 
portals of the National Library, where the 
famous Stephergathered the lore which 
resulted in the Thomist philosophy, the 
Elizabethan poetry and the pot-house 
Rabelaisianism which fill his thoughts and 
conversation. The National Library has 
about half a million. volumes. It is well 


stocked by reason of an early agreement 


with Stationer’s Hall in London whereby 
one copy of every book registered in 
England is sent here. 

The National Gallery across the way 
possesses fine collections of French land- 
scapes, eighteenth century portraits and 

(Continued on page 50) 


The army of the new Irish Free State consists of about five thousand soldiers who are well equipped and efficiently trained. According to the Anglo-Irish 
treaty signed in 1921 the Irish Free State is a co-equal, self-governing dominion “in the community of nations known as the British Empire.” 
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THE FRENCH NAVY SHOWS ITS STRENGTH 
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© Show your strength so as not to have to make 
use of it.” This axiom of Marshall Lyautey was 
given practical application by a recent naval dem- 
onstration before the French Minister of Marine. A 
grim and stirring cortége, forty-five of France’s fin- 
est warships maneuvered in the waters off the coast 
of Brittany. Battleships, cruisers, torpedo boats 
submarines and the huge aircraft carrier, Bearn, 
made evident the improvements that have taken 
place in the French Navy in recent years. Many of 
the ships are new; the older ships still in service 
have been thoroughly modernized. The new light 
cruisers, Terrible and Audacieux, have broken rec- 
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ords for speed. The submarines, Redoutable and 
Vengeur, are among the most powerful in the 
world, with a steaming radius of 8,000 miles, Final- 
ly there is the mighty Dunkerque, France’s newest 
battleship and one of the world’s most formidable 
fighting vessels. Two views of the Dunkerque are 
seen at the top of these two pages. The other 
pictures show typical glimpses of life aboard the 
vessels as well as one of the hydroplanes which 
many of the cruisers carry. With these weapons 
and these men France prepares for the sinister 
problems of tomorrow. 
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Walker Studi 
TELLURIDE IN THE BOOM DAYS 


Located in one of the most beautiful scenic regions in the Rockies, Telluride was for many years the center of one of the richest gold 


producing sections in Colorado. 


TOWNS THAT ONCE MADE MILLIONS 


TELLURIDE, Ouray and Silverton, 
connected by the Million Dollar High- 
way, were the famous mining camps in 
southwestern Colorado where gold was 
found in tremendous quantities in the 
1890’s. Fabulous fortunes were made 
over night, thousands of miners worked 
in triple shifts, saloons and gaudy gam- 
bling palaces never closed. Reality was 
more than even a hungry prospector 
could have dreamed. 

In her recent book of lavish memories, 


In the boom days when this picture 
was taken mule trains of seventy-five 
or one hundred set out from the main 
street in Telluride to carry supplies to 
the gold mines high above timberline. 


by RUTH A. LAUGHLIN 


ABOVE SILVERTON 


A small town clusters about the large Sunnyside Mill on the mountainside a few miles beyond 
Silverton. Ore is brought to the mill by a train that runs to mines located in the gulch. At 
the right is one of the old stage coaches that made the trip over perilous roads from Silverton 
to Durango. Today all the towns and many of the mines and mills can be reached by motor. 


“Father Struck it Rich,’ Evalyn Walsh 
McLean tells of the millions her father 
amassed from these Colorado mines. Child- 
hood in Ouray led to a mansion in Wash- 
ington with swollen cupids for lighting fix- 
tures, caryatides upholding marble mantels, 
world travel, newspaper power, sumptuous 
parties and the ill-starred Hope Diamond. 
It is a golden Cinderella fairy-tale of sud- 
den and dazzling wealth from a crude min- 
ing camp start. 

Today many of these camps are ghost 
towns, dilapitated obituary monuments to 
men’s high hopes. The gingerbread scrolls 
of Victorian decorations are weather-beaten 
grey above glassless windows. Massive 
buildings erected during the gold strike look 
incongruous now on the deserted streets. 
Their brownstone fronts, with imposing 
Roman arches, have withstood the violent 
winters of fifty years. Garlands carved in 
sandstone and the proud name, “First Na- 
tional Bank,” still announce the vanished 
wealth of the past. 

Yet there is still gold “in them thar hills,” 
gold for everyone to enjoy and make his 
own. There are round gold pieces flicker- 
ing in the sunshine, outnumbering all the 
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yellow dollars the mines could have pro- 
duced. They are gold giving off living 
hight in the two hundred miles of aspens 
splashing over the Rockies on a clear Oc- 
tober day. . From the highway each branch 
shimmers. with ever-moving golden bangles. 
At a distance the color runs up the high 
mountains like sulphur foam, stained here 
with blood-orange and there with the rasp- 
berry reds and deep russets of scrub oak. 

They were cloudless October days when 
we made the loop around the Million Dol- 
lar Highway leaving the little town of 
Cortez early in the morning and reaching 
Durango by dark. The first snow had fal- 
len a few days before and the precipitous 
peaks stood out in glistening Chinese white 
against the turquoise sky. Red Mountain 
was a fiery scarlet in the clear high air and 
below it billowed the golden groves of 
aspen. ‘Even superlatives are inadequate 
for the rioting color and spectacular beauty 
of that drive. 

Telluride is half way along the western 
leg of the horseshoe loop, Ouray and Sil- 
verton just over the mountain. From an 
airplane the three camps look like toy towns 
clinging to either side of that mountain of 
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gold. The shacks of mines teetered peri- 
lously near the top, all their machinery 
dragged up the vertical grade by burro 


trains. The mountain is so huge and steep 
that its summit is reached only by trails. 
The highway .twisted around by Ridgway, 
109 miles, to get over the mountain. 

With the recent demand for gold the 
mines at Telluride are working again. The 
camp is built almost at the mouth of the 
mines, making it a more lively place than 
Silverton or Ouray, where the mines were 
far up steep mountainsides. The town lies 
in a wide gulch with one main street run- 
ning through it, a desolate huddle in the 
midst of scenic grandeur. 

About 1890 a prospector worked dogged- 
ly in the Imogene Basin near Telluride. 
That was not unusual, for the Colorado 
mountains were burrowed by prospectors, 


lured on by the gold strikes at Lead- 
ville, Aspen and Cripple Creek. With 
a grub-stake’s meager supply of flour, 
lard and coffee they set out for a year’s 
hunting with pick-axe, shovel and 
burro. They carefully packed the two 
most important items—dynamite to 
blast treasure out of the rocks and a 
jug of whiskey for company. They 
lived with Hope, following this will-o’- 
the-wisp through deep canons, up per- 
pendicular rock slides. If they saw a 
human being, they hid out of sight, 
fearing that another man might stumble 
on their vein of gold. 

The Imogene Basin had traces of 
silver and lead. This. prospector was 
after a richer haul. He found it in de- 
posits containing the precious metal. 
Secretly he bought up every claim in 
the Basin, mostly by paying back taxes. 
Then he was ready to announce his 
find. The world soon heard of this 
prospector, Thomas J. Walsh, whose 
mines poured out a fabulous fortune. 

Miners, prospectors, painted women, 
tin-horn gamblers, speculators, college 
engineers, mothers and children soon 
overran the camp until it looked like a 
disturbed ant heap. Shacks, tents, log 
cabins rose as shelters to be followed by 
stores with false ‘fronts, thirty-six 
gaudy saloons, brothels, gambling joints, 
dance halls, schools, Boot Hill ceme- 
teries and, later, brown-stone buildings 
and even a railroad, but there was not 
a church in the district. 

Life was hectic, crowded, crude. 
Man’s passions were as violent as the 
rioting color, sharp peaks, terrifying 
thunder. The pendulum swung in ex- 
tremes from the feverish heights of 
gold madness to the despair of hunger 
and freezing. Eyes glittered and 
laughter was raucous with the tension 
of men and women who were poor to- 
day, rich tomorrow. The more im- 
probable the yarns, the wider they 
spread. Any man’s guess was as good 
as another's. Speculators lined their 
pockets with money from bogus stocks. 
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Walker Studios 


Narrow trails wind their way high above the 
mountains to the mines above Telluride. 
Above, a pack train is being unloaded just a 
little below timber line. In the lower pic- 
ture another pack train is seen descending 
a spectacular switchback trail that goes 
under a snow sled near the bottom. 


Anyone might strike it rich tomorrow. 
Some did. _ With more and more gold pour- 
ing out of the mines they could have any- 
thing money could buy. 

Parisian gowns, Kentucky whiskey, im- 
ported champagne, carriages with thor- 
oughbred horses jostled ox-carts and burro 
trains, rags and tawdry finery. Jewelry 
stores crowded in beside the saloons, for 
jewel merchants not only sold gems at top 
prices, but did an underground business in 
hi-jacked gold, stolen from the mines. 

At one “sociable’’ littke Evalyn Walsh’s 
doll was raffled off to make up a purse for 
a miner’s widow. The child who got it still 
treasures the doll from Paris with eyelids 
that closed and real hair. Its satin dress is 
now in shreds, but the doll is intact-in its 
old box. 

In the San Juan area the Camp Bird 
mines produced $60,000,000. The Gunston 
paid $1,000,000 in dividends in one year. 


(Continued on page 46) 


i. THE HAPPIEST VILLAGE IN JAPAN 


(Continued from page 8) 


highways and railroads; and though 
only sixty or seventy miles from the 
Japanese capital by water it was iso- 
lated from the rest of the country. 

The villagers found things in the 
sea directly below them. Seaweeds, 
topshells and sea-ears were abundant 
there. A variety of seaweed known 
as gelidium amansiu, a source for 
vegetable gelatine, grows richly on 
the floor of the ocean near their vil- 
lage. The weed is taken from the 
sea bottom during the spring and 
summer, dried on the beach and sold. 

However, the Shirahama people 
had to fight for many generations 
for the possession of this crop. In 
the early years of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the village secured a grant from 
the feudal government, just then es- 
tablished in Tokyo, to exploit the 
seaweed for use as fertilizer on pay- 
ment of a small annual levy. Two 
hundred years later the privilege was 
transferred to one of the local chief- 
tains. That lord discovered a meth- 
od of producing vegetable gelatine. 
His income multiplied but as a_re- 
sult the villagers were deprived of 
their fertilizer supply. They pleaded 
with him, saying that their farming 
crops depended upon the use of this 
seaweed. After they agreed to pay 
an enormous sum for the privilege 
the request was granted. But the im- 
position on the unfortunate villagers 
was too heavy. 


With the fall of the feudal govern- 
ment in 1867 the lord lost his claim 
on Shirahama’s “life-time.” For sev- 
eral years under the new government 
the “authorities were undecided. In 
the meantime the rich shore had been 
altogether depleted. In 1872 the gov- 
ernment gave the people of Shira- 
ama the right to exploit it again on 
payment of a tax and a percentage of 
the’ iricome. The system continued 
for twenty years following. An am- 

‘bitious enterpriser intercepted the 
privilege for six years. He gave it 
. up at a loss for the crop was not 
profitable. Since 1899 the village has 
been entitled to the exclusive right 
to this product. 


Meanwhile their bitter experiences 


“ in the past had given the people new 
~ ideas about the protection of the crop 


and the advantages of organized ac- 
tivities. Availing themselves of of- 
‘ficial assistance they created a co- 
operative which exclusively handled 
the gelidiwum amansii, the topshells 
and the sea-ears. 

In the case of the seaweed, for in- 
stance, the cooperative buys from the 
villagers at a low set price and sells 
it to outsiders. Although the co- 
operative members’. earning is small, 
_ they are benefited in several ways 
through the organization. The rela- 
tively large difference between the 
cooperative’s purchase price from its 
members and its selling price is di- 
vided in three ways after the total 
expenses are paid. Ome-fifth goes 
tor the general collective upkeep of 
the inhabitants, such as health, sani- 
tary and educational outlays; an- 
other fifth is added to the sinking 
funds for the lean year; the rest, that 
is, sixty per cent of the total net 
profits, is distributed among the 
members, amounting to several hun- 
dred yen each year per family. 
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When the Tokyo government made 
a nation-wide investigation as to the 
financial condition of the villages to 
find a solution for the sufferings of 
the agricultural and fishing popula- 
tion, the unique position of Shira- 
hama first came to their attention. 
While individually and collectively 
the country people and their villages 
in Japan are heavily indebted, there 
are some local political units which 
have no deficits. But in very few 
villages, the government investiga- 
tion disclosed, do the individuals pay 
no local taxes at all. Shirahama is 
one of the fortunate few. The col- 
lective savings pay the tax for the 
members of the unit. 


The year preceding the official in- 
vestigation Shirahama’s summary ac- 
count was: from agricultural prod- 
ucts, 53,000 yen, industrial products, 
5,000 yen, timber, 3,000 yen and 
marine products, 160,000 yen. Of 
the latter amount, 126,000 yen was 
yielded by gelatine and the rest from 
the topshells and sea-ears. After all 
the expenses were paid, sums for the 
public expenses set aside and a share 
for the sinking funds subtracted, the 
annual profit from the marine prod- 
ucts for each member was over 150 
yen. The seaweed profit in more 
recent years rose to over 300,000 yen. 
The individual share increased ac- 
cordingly. 

The dividend does not seem im- 
pressive but one must consider that 
the villagers have no local taxes to 
pay and also, by the time the family 
gets its share, the children and old 
people have already earned some 
money at sorting and miscellaneous 
jobs. Furthermore, though small, 
there are rice and dry fields belong- 
ing to the families where they raise 
their food-stuffs, and a little extra 
diving and fishing brings the deli- 
cacies of the sea to their tables. But 
to receive these benefits, one has to 
have been a resident of Shirahama 
for ten years. This is almost impos- 
sible for those not native to the place, 
because there are so few occupations 
outside of the cooperative ones. Fam- 
ilies which left during the boom days 
of the World War cannot return. 


But it is not only the economic as- 
pect of Shirahama which is unique. 
As said before, its women divers 
have given it minor fame for cen- 
turies. At a more remote time the 
men did the diving, but it was dis- 
covered that women could stay under 
the water for a longer period. As a 
result their training for this work 
was begun at an early age. Girls are 
trained for it when they are six years 
old; at fifteen they are full-fledged 
divers, and at twenty-five they are 
expert, continuing until they are forty 
or more. 

From the beginning of April to 
the close of September the divers 
gather on the shore at seven in the 
morning for their work. They are 
divided into two groups; those who 
are most experienced work far off 
the shore, the others stay near the 
beach. é 


Almost nude the divers.) warm 
themselves at the bonfires on the 
sand before they commence their 
routine. The younger girls carry 


~ blaring the 


with them wooden pails which serve 
as buoys. The deep-sea divers go 
out in small boats manned by young 
men. The divers descend with their 
nets and when they are tired they 
pull at the rope fastening them to the 
boat. Thus they are drawn up ‘to 


' the surface by their male companions. 


One dive lasts from fifty to seventy 
seconds. It takes the diver down 
about fifty feet where she cuts the 
weed from the rocky bottom and 
loads her net. When she comes up, 
she clings to the boat, breathing very 
slowly as if she were whistling, for 
quick breathing injures the heart. She 
repeats diving many times. for half 
an hour. Then she changes her 
clothes in the boat and rests before 
her next journey downwards. Her 
daily harvest is from fifty to eighty 
pounds of the weed. 

The “catches” are bought by the 
cooperative and spread on the beach 
to dry. For small pay the old folks 
and children sort them into A and 
B grades. The dried harvest is 
bleached and put into sacks, each 
weighing about fifty pounds, A sack 
brings twelve or thirteen yen. 

Gelidiwm. amansu which grows six 
or seven inches in two or three years 
is boiled down to make vegetable 
gelatine. Much of the weed is sent 
in dried form to remote mountain 
sections of Japan where people 
bleach, boil and cool it for their own 
use during the freezing winters. But 
the greater part is now exported: in 
1936, over twenty per cent of Japan’s 
4,300,000 yen gelatine export went to 


the United States of America. 

But the women of Shirahama have 
more to do than mere diving. Like 
my aunt in Hatsu, they help in the 
woods and fields. 


ing communities, carrying the flat 
wooden tubs on their heads. Almost 
the only thing they do not do is to 
sink stones into the ocean to increase 
the production of the seaweeds. 
When the “beds” get old the crops 
become lean. For that reason every 
year villagers “restone” the ocean 


bottom. Another system of protect- | 


ing the natural resource is the rota- 
tion of the harvesting sections. 

Life in Shirahama doesn’t sound 
exciting. A few community picnics 
and shrine festivals would not com- 
pensate most women for long and 
hard work. But the lack of econom- 
ic worry and the simple tastes of the 
villagers breed contentment. There 
is no envy because the dividend of 
several hundred yen goes equally to 
every family, even a house of feeble 
old folk being entitled to it. And 
the charm of a diver’s life has even 
beén used as a theme for old “No” 
plays and has inspired famous artists 
such as Hokusai, one of the masters 
of genre painting. 

Among ten thousand farming and 
fishing villages struggling against 


poverty and depression, filled with | 


bread-lines and social agitation, 
Shirahama stands out as a shining 
example of a community which co- 
operates to utilize a gift of nature 
for the good of all. 


EUROPE’S BULWARK AGAINST ISLAM 
(Continued from page 13) 


great procession of cardinals and 
archbishops, the Regent, nobles and 
gentry in full ancestral costumes of 
fur and velvet and jewels, guards of 
the Crown and Palace, delegates from 
the counties, from Parliament and 
the Universities, and peasants in na- 
tive dress from all over the country. 

At one o’clock each day, come rain, 
shine or high water, the pavement 
surrounding the guard house and 
far up the approach to the Palace is 
lined with spectators for the chang- 
ing of the guard. Special mounted 
police in spiked helmets ride the 
crowd back as they inch forward and 
threaten to overrun the clearing. 
From Szent Gyorgy Ter the new 
guard starts down with the band 
Rakoczy March from 
huge shining instruments. They are 
dressed in khaki and goosestep neat- 
ly, while the small pony drawing the 
biggest drum picks up his feet in 
quick rhythm and the music echoes 
ominously between the buildings. 
When they reach the guard house the 
band advances to the inner court and 
the new guard stands at attention as 
the flag changes hands in a hush of 
reverence. Then from the court 
comes the roll of drums and out of 
the Palace, two abreast, marches the 
Crown Guard in flowing white satin 
capes and scarlet tunics, the Military 
Guard in skin-tight trousers and 
jester’s boots, wearing shining plumed 
helmets and carrying maces, the 
Parliament Guard, also in scarlet and 
white and gold, the Palace Guard in 
green and tan—it seems an endless 


medieval procession of brilliant color 
and pageantry and takes an hour tor 
the whole performance. Yet this 
elaborate ceremony is performed 
daily in honor of the king who is 
not there. 

However, the Hapsburgs are not 
as remote as one might imagine. In 
Szent Gyorgy Ter, seemingly a con- 
tinuation of the old wing of the Pal- 
ace, is a high-walled garden guarded 
by two sentry boxes in front of which 
a blank faced robot of a guard daily 
paces interminable miles within a few 
feet of space. Behind him the Arch- 
duke Joseph, of the Hungarian 
branch of the family, lives in quiet 
retirement among his fruit trees and 
flowers. 

The Buda of today extends back 
from the Danube in a great semi- 
circle whose radius varies from eight 
to ten miles. Behind the Var a thick- 
ly settled district occupies a broad 
curving valley from which rise the 
encircling hills, their slopes dotted 
with summer villas, their woodland 
paths inviting exploration. To the 
west these hills culminate in the 
peaks of Svabhegy and Szechenyi 
Hegy, while further north rises still 
higher Janos Hegy. Here one may 
dine on a balcony and look out over 
a vast sea of twinkling lights divided 
by the dark curving band of the 
river. Far below on the Var the 
flood-lighted Palace, the Coronation 
Church and the Fishermen’s Bastion 
glow like illumined blocks of ice 
where once glowed the camp fires of 
Attila, the Hun. 


They peddle fish, | 
clams and sea-ears in the neighbor- 
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STREAMLINED 


The new light weight, stainless steel 
Santa Fé Super-Chief, the newest luxury 
train of the West, represents one of the 
finest achievements of modern engineer- 
ing design. While this Super-Chief has 
all the beauty of streamlining and gleam- 
ing metal surfaces, it deviates not a whit 
from the highest standard of safety in 
sturdy stainless steel construction. Flow- 
ing lines are artfully broken, seemingly 
only for reasons of interior decoration 
but in innumerable instances that broken 
line is in reality a structural reinforce- 
ment which was required by the engi- 
neers for requisite strength or stress. The 
interior decorator succeeded not in hid- 
ing or making inconspicuous such struc- 
tural units, but in so molding his art to 
the utilization of the necessary architec- 
ture that it added to the beauty of the 
interior, 

The leitmotif is in a sense a memorial 
to some of the original inhabitants of the 
lands which were granted to the railroad 
in the middle of the last century—to the 
Navajos. Color schemes, designs, and as- 
pects of their art are used and developed 
in a beautiful and restrained fashion in 
portions of the train. In the place of the 
universal green upholstery and red paint 
surfaces, there is.in the Super-Chief rare 
and lovely wood paneling and a wide 
variety of upholstering such as one would 
wish to have in one’s home. The woods 
used came from the four corners of the 
earth—teak from Burma and burl heart 
of the California redwood, zebra wood 
from Africa, and a score of other kinds. 
Wherever one’s glance falls, from begin- 
ning to end of the train, there is some- 
thing lovely and something interesting 
to look at and to enjoy. In the upholstery 
there are rich and soft colors, such as 
desert gold, ash rose, or cerulean blue. 
Painted surfaces and metal trimmings 
highlight the effect of the fine woods and 
the rich fabrics. Deep piled carpets cover 
the entire floor of the train. All lighting 
is indirect and fixtures are of restrained 
modern design. 


'Each type of car contains some new 
features which will increase the pleasure 
of the woman traveler. Everything is a 
little more spacious, for the light steel 
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construction permits the use of thinner 
exterior walls, and greater inside space 
has resulted. Aisles and doorways are 
wider. The doors between cars and in 
the private rooms are lighter weight and 
handled with greater ease. There is com- 
plete air conditioning in all passenger 
space in the train. 

A further marked innovation in berth 
arrangement is the construction of the 
upper berth. Instead of swinging upward 
when in day position and forming a 
curved side ceiling, it pushes straight up 
and forms a flat ceiling to the section. 
Just below it in the day time are two 
small windows which form upper berth 
windows when the upper berth is made 
up at night. Back of one’s head in both 
upper and lower berths are large indi- 
rect lights for reading, in a very modern 
design, and which can be turned to a 
soft diffuse blue light at night. Over one’s 
shoulder in each section is a permanent 
air duct which can be turned in any 
desired direction, bringing in warm or 
cold washed and filtered air. The force 
of the air flow can be controlled at will. 


Each of the car bodies is fabricated of 
18-8 stainless steel by the exclusive Shot- 
weld process into an integral unit. Fun- 
damentally, the roof and understructure 
serve as compression and tension chords 
of a beam. 


The doors throughout the train are so 
constructed as to fit flush and present a 
continuation of the body appearance 
when closed. Doors are of large size, and 
are split near the middle to permit open- 
ing the upper half without disturbing 
the lower half. They are fitted with 
folding steps, which, when not in use, 
are folded into the car body and present 
an appearance similar to the body proper. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are to make a note that the 
following hotels have been eliminated 
from the Official Hotel and Shop List. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Hotel Hershey, Hershey 

UTAH, Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City 

VIRGINIA, Hotel Stratford, Fredericksburg 
The Following Hotels Are to be Coded as “T” 


FLORIDA—The Mayflower, Palm Beach 

MICHIGAN—The Durant, Flint 

OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma Biltmore, 
homa City 


Okla- 


TRANSPORTATION 


Harry A. Franck 
Edward Hungerford 
Sydney Clark 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 
Harry N. Holmes 


THE CAPE COD CANAL 


The Cape Cod Canal, the oceanic short- 
cut through the famous Massachusetts 
promontory, which ranks today as New 
England’s greatest shipping asset and is 
considered by the United States War 
Department as being of “definite strategic 
importance in event of war,” was a bone 
of bitter contention between conflicting 
business and political interests for more 
than 115 years prior to the beginning of 
its construction. 

The first petition asking that a canal 
be built across Cape Cod was presented 
to the Massachusetts State Legislature in 
1791 and met with immediate opposition, 
much of which came from the operators 
of stage coach lines. From that day on it 
was an almost continuous issue which 
popped up in nearly every political cam- 
paign. In the days of wind ships, packets 
plying between New York and Boston 
had, of course, to sail around the cape 
and it took four days to make the pas- 
sage. With the introduction of steam 
this time was gradually reduced and on 
the completion of the canal drastic time 
savings were effected. , 

The canal took eight years to build 
and, when completed in 1914 at a cost 
of approximately $12,000,000, was 100 
feet wide. Thirteen and a half miles 
long, the Cape Cod canal is unique in 
that it has no locks. In October, 1932, 
an extensive program of enlargement and 
improvement was begun and three years 
later the United States Engineering De- 
partment had completed its first objec- 
tive with the widening of the canal from 
100 feet to 205 feet at a cost of $1,294,077. 
Approximately 3,033,184 cubic yards of 
earth and 14,948 cubic yards of boulders 
were excavated. 

Three new bridges have been built, two 
for highway and one for railway traffic 
costing collectively $4,600,000. The 
Bourne Highway Bridge was awarded 
a plaque by the American Institute of 
Steel Construction designating it as the 
most beautiful bridge in its cost clase 
in 1934. The railroad bridge is outstand- 
ing in that it has the longest movable 
span in the world. The span, which 
weighs 2,500 tons, is operated by four 
150 h.p. electric motors. 


30,000 MILES 
VISITING— 
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From New York 
January 8, 1938 


This is the supreme travel experience... 
four full months of the most luxurious 
vagabonding that the world can offer! 
108 places ...57 days in port... private 
trains ... and the best of more than 20 
countries. Join the spacious Empress on 
her “royal progress” round the world. 

Fares as low as $2300 ($18 per day) 
including exceptional shore programme. 
See YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT or 
Canadian Pacific: 344 Madison Avenue, 
New York. VAnderbilt 3-6666. 
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A SURVIVAL OF OLD 


NORMANDY IN CANADA 


(Continued from page 17) 


mitted an enigmatic smile when “we 
exclaimed over old wooden cradles 
and bundles of catalognes (provincial 
rag carpets) piled on shelves near the 
ancient .cupboards where tufted 
quilts, homespun cloth and rugged 
linen was lovingly stored awaiting 
the day when her eldest daughter was 
to be married and would move away 
to a nearby district where she’d prob- 
ably live in just such a house as 
this with perhaps an equally amaz- 
ing attic. In a far corner behind an 
old dismantled loom stood a three 
foot porcelain statue of Napoleon 
with his black cocked hat as cocky 
as ever and one hand stuck inside his 
coat in his customary military stance. 

Nearer the wall was a heterogene- 
ous collection of antique oddments 
of wood and iron. Here was ham- 
mered metal work and a wooden 
plow that creaked with rheumatism 
when we attempted to lift it aside a 
trifle to examine more closely some 
old wooden water pails we could 
scarcely budge, let alone hoist onto 
our shoulders as some muscular man 
had done in the good old days. 

We found this old provincial home 
a place of perpetual delight. The at- 
mosphere surrounding it was. sat- 
urated with incense of countless yes- 
terdays. Hooked rugs and_ hand- 
made catalognes scattered on the 
spruce wood floor formed animated 
symphonies of blazing spectrum col- 
ors too gay and fine to step on with- 
out acute regret. Unconsciously we 
stepped in the interstices rather than 
trample these flower beds of woven 
handiwork. 

Adorning the wall of unpainted 
wood aged to the color of a rare 
violin, hung images of the Virgin 
Mary and the beloved guardian saints, 
while over all was the crucifix, high 
up in its place of honor. Beside a 
shimmering haircloth'sofa stood an 
antiquated table and on it lay the 
family album with prayer books 
resting near. This contained a col- 
lection of pictures ranging in order 
from the Pope and the curé down 
through a list of family members 
(who must have taken Holy Orders) 
to pictures of the immediate family 
group. 

Life to Madame was an unending 
succession of simple tasks and ma- 
ternal delights that kept her busy 
with the care of the children who 
seemed to depend on her quiet con- 
cern with a calm acceptance and 
resignation. Often we found her in 
the rocking chair, humming the mel- 
ody of some old folk-song to the 
gentle music of the spinning wheel 
that furnished the household with 
clothes and bedspreads and rugs of 
marvelous artistic design. Madame 
could knit mittens and soft woolly 
socks like none we had ever seen 
before; she could make homespun 
fabrics on the old handloom and 
tablecloths and curtains of intricate 
weave. 

The weaving of homespun is still 
carried on, and usually the blue of 
the Virgin's robe takes precedence 
over the whims of fashion that pene- 
trate even distant settlements and 
homes in the wilderness to which this 
land belongs. A happy oblivion to 
style’s ultimatum was manifest by 
Madame, who clung with devotion 
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to ancestral decree and made drawn- 
in rugs and braided patterns for her 
family’s use. We watched the spin- 
ning of flax with interest and derived 
an artistic satisfaction equal to that 
of Madame Boucher who sometimes 
managed to “manufacture” about 
eight ells of homemade rough brown 
linen during a single day. 

Ornamental sashes are occasionally 
woven too, although today this dis- 
appearing art is almost in the un- 
happy category of metal work and 
carving, which is practically obsolete. 
Sometimes called ceimture fléchée, 
these belts or sashes have an integral 
pattern of arrow-like shapes that sug- 
gest their name. 

Relatively speaking, -- Madame 
Boucher had a small family. It con- 
sisted of just five members—four liv- 
ing and one deceased. Her husband 
had died some years ago, but death 
could not be interpreted as disunion 
in the home, and she and the three 
children. hallowed his memory and 
respected’ his position as the de- 
parted head of the household. 

Usually, as Madame explained with 
a smile, the families were very much 
larger. Ten and fifteen were not too 
many, and occasionally a family of 
twenty or more would be mentioned 
in conversation. Large families were 
at one time encouraged by the gov- 
ernment which gave as inducement a 
grant of land free to the father of a 
family that reached a specified num- 
ber. This was advantageous to the 
development of the land, and even 
today with mixed farming quite gen- 
eral, the women work with the men 
in the fields, preparing the ground 
and reaping the harvest, or gathering 
the fruit from an adjacent orchard. 
Like a virtual self-stipporting unit, 
work is carried on by mutual partic- 
ipation in the tasks of maintenance. 
Land may be cleared by cooperative 
action of sons and daughters and 
very little machinery, since here ma- 
chines are prohibited not by the 
cost alone, but also because of a dis- 
like for mechanical devices. 

Archaic well-sweeps, similar in 
principle and operation to those in 
the Orient and Egypt, are still in use 
in many peasant farmyards. Prim- 
itive windmills for grinding the grain 
whirl in the wind and cast grotesque 
shadows over the tufted rooftops of 
thatched barns. These thatches look 
like old straw mattresses with the 
ticking ripped away. Women some- 
times plow with oxen hitched to a 
piece of incongruous mechanism that 
rattles asthmatically. 

True, automobiles have intruded 
here, but most of the cars on the out- 
lying roads have American license 
plates. The habitant prefers a horse 
and buggy which sometimes become 
an obstacle to cars, especially on 
rainy Sunday mornings when thirty 
buggies, and maybe more, will con- 
verge from intersecting roads to 
form one long contingent that winds 
serenely in the downpour like some 
caravan in a world of make-believe. 

There are many facets to quaint 
Quebec but that of rarest charm is 
her antiquity and refreshing naiveté. 
She has kept herself an entity of life 
apart from life, holding communion 
with the wilderness that stretches 
from her door. 
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buildings are broken up by balconies, 
another means of permitting air and 
light to enter the rooms. The latter 
are often so arranged that when front 
windows and back windows and the 
interconnecting doors are opened a 
fresh breeze can sweep through the 
whole apartment. 

One of the pioneers in modern 
Dutch architecture was M. de Klerk. 
He held among Dutch architects a 
position similar to that of Dudok. 
The city of Amsterdam entrusted de 
Klerk with the designing of new 
workmen’s quarters. Unfortunately 
for the new Dutch school of archi- 
tecture, de Klerk died in 1923, when 
only thirty-nine years old. He is re- 
garded as the most individualistic of 
all modern Dutch architects. 

Each edifice planned by this new 
school is a result of original thought; 
it represents an endeavor to do some- 
thing new, to shake off the shackles 
of inadequate and obsolete forms. 
As architecture is an art, and in Hol- 
land a very vital art, it is subjected 
to strong criticism. Intelligent and 
candid criticism has proved to be a 
healthy stimulus, and it has not hin- 
dered innovations and daring experi- 
mentations of many kinds. 

The first impetus to abandon the 
old ways of building came some 
decades before the World War. It 
was given by Dr. P. J. H. Cuypers. 
One of his works is the Rijksmuseum 
of Amsterdam, known to everyone 
who comes to Holland to study the 
paintings of Rembrandt and other 
Duich Masters. 

It is Cuypers’ merit that he did 
away with the false fronts of stucco 
and plaster. He restored the old 
Dutch building material, brick, again 
to the place which it had occupied for 
centuries. His work, however, did 
not exert enough influence to com- 
mand world attention. 

However, in 1898, when the city of 
Amsterdam intrusted the architect, 
P. H. Berlage, with the building of 
the New Bourse, the world did pay 
attention. Here was something new. 
This geometrical building certainly 
did not fit into a picture showing 
Dutch boys and girls in wooden shoes 
standing in front of--narrow, low 
houses. Here was something cos- 
mopolitan, something that would: be 
equally appropriate in New York, 
London, Paris or Buenos Aires. 

The New Bourse can be regarded 
as the starting point of the New 
Dutch school of architecture. There 
are disciples of this school in many 
other countries. Homes, factories, 
even churches in the new style sprang 
up everywhere, with the World War 
calling only a temporary halt. 

As varied as the new buildings 
may be in style and in material used, 
they have this motif in common: 
more light, more air, more space. 
An outstanding example of the striv- 
ing for more light is the van Nelle 
factory in Rotterdam. It seems to 
consist of almost nothing but glass. 
It is situated near the main railway 
line, and when one passes in a train 
at night, the illuminated building 
gives the impression of a sea of 
light. 

This factory is _ internationally 
known as a construction in which the 
three modern building materials, 


glass, steel and ferro-concrete have 
been used to the best advantage. The 
use of glass even goes so far that 
the walls of connecting arches be- 
tween the various buildings consist 
of glass. 

One thinks inevitably of Frank 
Lloyd Wright's dream of the city of 
the future: “Imagine a city, iridescent 
by day, luminous by night, imper- 
ishable. Buildings—shimmering fab- 
rics—woven of rich glass—glass all 
clear or part opaque or part clear 
or patterned in color or stamped to 
form the metal tracery that is to 
hold all together. . A-thing of 
delicate beauty consistent with slen- 
der steel construction—expressing the 
nature of that construction in the 
mathematics of structure which are 
the mathematics of music as well.” 

Glass in connection with ferro-con- 
crete and steel has opened formerly 
unheard of perspectives to architects. 
For centuries the use of glass in 
building was nearly altogether re- 
stricted to windows. Perhaps the 
first structure almost entirely con- 
sisting of glass was the Crystal Pal- 
ace of London, erected in 1851. Its 
glass, however, was inferior to mod- 
ern requirements, as the fire which 
destroyed the Crystal Palace has 
shown. The perfecting of glass as 
building material have given it a 
great importance in modern archi- 
tectural design, Glass bricks are 
good insulators against heat and 
cold; they admit diffused daylight 
and also provide protection against 
fire. Glass has transformed dark 
walls into walls of light. Glass 
bricks set in steel and concrete 
frames and used as ceilings and 
floors are strong enough to support 
considerable weight. 

The hospital of the Dutch town 
of Heerlen has found a special use 
for glass. Cabins, almost entirely 
built of glass, are installed in one of 
its large rooms. Each cabin houses 
a patient who is to be isolated from 
the others. All cabins can be ob- 
served from a single point in the 
room. The patients are thus pro- 
vided with bright light; their glass 
cells lined with nickel are cheerful 
and are easily disinfected, as glass 
walls cannot harbor germs. 

Ferro-concrete combines the good 
qualities of stone and steel, while it 
avoids their limitations. It can bear 
tension like steel, but resists rust and 
fire. Any kind of color, texture and 
decoration can be applied to the sur- 
face of concrete. It can be polished, 
glazed, metallized and cast. When it 
is used by itself or combined with 
any other building material, hither- 
to unknown effects can be achieved. 

One thing all buildings in Holland 
have had in common’ from time im- 
memorial. There are no tall build- 
ings—no real skyscrapers. A_build- 
ing such as the Bijenkorf of Rotter- 
dam, a modern department store of 
some seven stories, is a fair sized 
building in a country whose soil is 
spongy. 

The Witte Hus of Rotterdam, an 
office building of some fourteen 
stories, is regarded as a skyscraper. 
Sightseers go up to the roof to have 
a view of the city and its immense 
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harbor, just as visitors to New York 
go up to the top of the Empire State 
Building—a difference of almost nine- 
ty stories. 

Many critics maintain that the 
modern Dutch architects have run the 
gauntlet from overdecorated struc- 
tures to “overdone” simplicity, as 
manifested in the latest style, the 
“new objectivity.” They reproach 
Dutch architects with often having 
created tortured and restless forms. 
Some critics even predict that future 
times will class the modern Dutch 
school of architecture along with the 
nondescript efforts of the nineteenth 
century, 

The future must be left to take 
care of itself. For the present, how- 
ever, there is much to be said for the 
work of Dutch architects, if only 
from a utilitarian point of view. Any- 
one who knew Rotterdam at the be- 
ginning of the present century will be 
of the opinion that modern conditions 
are an improvement. Where are the 
slums, the ill-famed Zandstraat, the 
Roode Zand, the homes of the poorer 
classes and the dives of landsharks 
preying upon sailors? A few rem- 
nants are still standing, and they are 
already condemned. These  erst- 
while places of dirt and poverty are 
now occupied by the new Post Of- 
fice and by the new City Hall, while 
workmen have moved to healthy 
tuindorpen (garden cities) on the 
outskirts of the town. Other equally 


fine improvements have been made in 
many other cities, towns and yil- 
lages. 

Consider the splendid work of 
Holland’s most widely known archi- 
tect, J. J. P. Oud. His dwellings and 
garden city at Rotterdam, his houses 
at the Hook of Holland, his Kiefhock 
development have won the admiration 
of architects and town planners the 
world over. Henry Russell Hitch- 
cock, an erudite historian and critic 
of architecture, thinks that in any 
period Oud would have been “a very 
great architect” and that at the pres- 
ent time he is “of all great architects 
the most sound.” In Oud’s work 
this same critic finds these virtues: 
“serenity, balance, setise of scale and 
sober grandeur of rhythm.” 

The other leading Dutch archi- 
tects are perhaps less gifted, but they 
all possess to some degree the qual- 
ities that have made Oud one of the 
most brilliant innovators of our time. 
Furthermore, in their revolt against 
thé imitative, unhygienic, ugly and in- 
adequate standards of the last cen- 
tury they have utilized modern tech- 
nical and scientific knowledge for the 
benefit of human life. A new Hol- 
Jand is in the making. 

For this achievement, if for no 
others, honor is due. We may let 
the estheticians speculate as to how 
future generations will judge the ar- 
tistic merits of modern Dutch archi- 


tecture. 
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But the supply was not inexhaustible. 
Pay dirt stopped, ore was worked 
out. The hordes who swarmed into 
the camp left as quickly as they had 
come. Boarded windows told their 
story. 

The depression brought unexpected 
blessings. Men without jobs began 
again to wash the black dirt, panning 
a little gold that was bright with 
hope and sweeter than charity. The 
nation’s call for gold went out and 
the price rose to over thirty dollars 
an ounce, The only gold that men 
dared to keep was in their teeth. Bat- 
tered dish pans, sluice boxes, home- 
made cradles were put to work wash- 
ing gold. With the United States off 
the gold standard, silver prices began 
to climb. 

The ghost towns yawned and 
stretched with new life. Pay ore 
The 
day of deep mining has begun quiet- 
ly. A few mines are running now 
with modern machinery and steady 
returns. Big shovels are scooping 
up the dirt at the Smuggler mine. 
The glitter has returned to men’s 
eyes, filled with tomorrow’s dreams. 
The names of the mines show the 
miner’s gold-lined imagination—Gold- 


en Lady, Golden Fleece, Golden 
Treasure, Revenue, Yankee Girl, 
Bachelor, Bright Diamond, Atlas, 
Pandora, Ophir. The dizzy fever 
soars to delirium dreams. Tomor- 


row, next week, next month, any of 
them may strike it rich again and 
the stampede will be on. 

At Telluride knots of men were 
gathered around the filling station. 
We were directed to a “Beer Gar- 
den” that had once been one of the 
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swanky saloons. An ornate mahog- 
any bar faced the door with an oil 
painting of a nude nymph above it 
and room for hundreds of bottles 
and glasses on the _ ring-stained 
counter. It was a large room, for 
there formerly were poker tables in 
the rear, where $50,000 was won or 
lost on the turn of an ace. 

In memory of other days we or- 
dered an Old-Fashioned. The pro- 
prietor was an elderly Italian. 

“Sure, this usta be big-a camp in 
the ’90’s”, he said. “When the 
Smuggler and Tomboy were working, 
four, five ttousand men were on the 
pay-roll. Every night and Sundays 
my place was crowded. Every one 
hada money, lotsa money; they spent 
it as fast as they made it. They 
thought pay dirt woulda never run 
out. Hungry prospectors has so 
much money they geeve it away. 
Every Saturday there was a dance. 
People hire a stage coach to come 
from other camps. Lotsa women, 
lotsa money in this room. Now we 
gota few customers and a quick lunch 
counter, 

“Sure, the Smuggler’s working 
again, taking out gold and some sil- 
ver. Jobs for two, three hundred 
men. Things is better, but not like 
the old days. Some day they will 
come back. Lotsa gold around here. 

“Me, I come here fort’-four years 
ago. Straight from the old country, 
Rome, to these mines where my 
uncle had a job. No, I never go 
back. I marry. It’s a long way. 
But I sent my son to Rome for two. 
years. For music and to learna the 
language.” 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Just then a handsome young fellow 
about twenty-eight brought out Old- 
Fashioneds. 

“Wouldn’t you like to go back to 
Rome?” we asked, wondering what 
Telluride offered for a_ talented 
violinist. 

“Rome? Yes, it is beautiful,” he 
smiled, “but I would rather go to 
New York. That’s the leading place 
in the world now for music and art. 
The money’s there. Every artist in 
Europe dreams of coming to New 
York. The Old World is too full of 
troubles.” 

We praised the smooth Old-Fash- 
ioneds and he gave us the recipe. 
We drove out of Telluride thinking 
of the hopes that had been sunk in 
those red mountains—gold miners 
and young violinists. 

We crossed the railroad tracks 
where amazing, breathless engines 
had once conquered impenetrable 
altitudes. Now a freight train 
climbs the grade only once a week, 
but passenger buses swerve by twice 
a day. 

A twist in the road revealed the 
limpid, quiet beauty of Trout Lake, 
reflecting stately spruce in its mir- 
rored surface. Beyond it we gasped 
at the spectacular grandeur of. the 
Dallas Divide, the giant upthrust of 
the continental watershed. Peak 
after peak mounted in_ startling 
majesty, their dazzling snow crusts 
scraping the blue dome of the sky. 
Silent, austere, Mt. Sneffels at 14,000 
feet, dominated the clustered peaks 
like a silver-crowned Buddha. Such 
ice-age beauty was beyond trivial 
human exclamation. ; 

Within a few miles we turned 
south on the famous Million Dollar 
Highway. Originally called the Chief 
Ouray Highway, for the Ute cacique, 
it was given its cost-plus designation 
by news reporters from the Brooklyn 
Eagle who saw it in 1925 soon after 
the road was improved. The million 
dollars was not spent in paving, but 
in actual construction. It is consid- 
ered one of the most difficult pieces 
of engineering work in the United 
States. To build it meant moving 
mountains, tunneling through solid 
rock, grading steep slopes, building 
a concrete bridge over a rushing river 
falling into a deep, sunless chasm. 
The highest point on the highway is 
11,000 feet, yet the hairpin curves 
and snake trails zig-zagging up and 
down the summits ensure a seven 
per cent grade all the way. In good 
weather it is safe and wide enough 
for any experienced driver if he 
avoids looking over sheer precipices. 

A bronze tablet set in the rock 
wall where Horse Tail Falls dashes 
down the steep mountainside and 
under the bridge is dedicated to 
“Otto Mears, the pathfinder of the 
San Juan,” who built the first toll 
road connecting the mining camps 
fifty years ago. 

An old-timer described the toll 
road: “One side was rocks, the other 
eternity.” Ox-carts and burros drag- 
ging lumber against their hind feet 
left deep ruts in the muddy road. Ex- 
cited horses careening around the 
brim upset the stage coach, leaving 
splintered skulls and: wheels far be- 
low, 

Ouray is a tidy town set in a great 


amphitheater of green grass and tall 
pines. It looked more prosperous 
than the other camps because the 
Camp Bird mines were working and 


vacationists came to its mineral 
springs. Ironically, gold flashed in 
the radium-active waters of the 


pools, but it was the living sheen 
of gold-fish darting about in the 
warm water, frolicking there when 
the temperature is forty degrees be- 
low zero. Herds of elk and moun- 
tain sheep spent the winter there also, 
fed by the city of Ouray when twenty 
feet of snow covered the summer 
grass. 

Horse Thief Trail wound beyond 
the mine scars in the hills of Ouray, 
a mule-wide trail to the peaked roof 
of the continent, unsurpassed for 
scenic beauty. The Bridge of Heav- 
en was a narrow foothold two and a 
half miles above sea level. Peaks 
jutted up beyond this 13,000 foot pin- 
nacle and in every direction range 
after range spread in a crumpled 
wilderness to the far horizon. The 
human animal had left no trace in 
that primeval panorama. From the 
Bridge of Heaven we asked, “Is this 
the Earth we know?” 

It looked impossible to leave 
Ouray, for the great, grey bulk of 
Mt. Abrams blocked the south. The 
highway followed a devious route 
around its base and emerged with a 
breath-taking view of Red Mountain, 
the highest note of color in a color- 
ful trip. 

After crossing the 11,000 foot pass 
we breathed more easily when we 
reached Silverton. It was only 9,300 
feet high. A bedraggled little town 
set in incomparable beauty, it would 
soon be snow-bound from the world. 
Years ago its inhabitants were at the 
mercy of their own provision stores, 
to live or die without help from the 
lower world. But now, though snow- 
plows may not come through, radio 
works best on a cold, glistening night. 
Two years ago a radioed SOS 
brought a plane across the peaks, 
dropping off life-saving serum and 
food to the stricken, exiled village. 

The little hotel gave us tarnished 
impressions of how the camp might 
have looked in “the good old days.” 
We sat close to the one stove while 
loungers crowded in to listen to the 
radio. “Mussolini reviews his troops. 
England guards the Mediterranean. 
The League of Nations may go into 
emergency session tomorrow. Roose- 
velt opens the campaign.” 

Fifty years ago the richest million- 
aire in Silverton would have had dif- 
ficulty getting a telegram from Den- 
ver. Tonight the poorest man could 
hear instantaneous messages from 
every part of the world. We had 
coasted down the Million Dollar 
Highway in a few hours, a distance 
that would have taken days in an ox- 
cart. 

The next morning the sky was 
flawless blue filled with champagne 


air. We looked longingly back to- 
ward Red Mountain. “We'll never 
see more “gorgeous country,” we 


sighed. Then we had an inspiration. 
“Let’s do a return trip over the Mil- 
lion Dollar Highway today.” 

The second day was even better 
than the first. 
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MEXICO CITY 


in Jammer / 


The modern rendez-vous, where the tourist from 
Muncie meets his brother vacationist from New 
York or California and in a setting of luxury 
and comfort, at the hotel bar, the inspirational 
and invigorating day’s doings are recounted 
while sipping a highball... pyramids, shades of 
Moctezuma’s ancestors; floating gardens, paradise 
on earth; Cuernavaca and its Palace of Cortez, 
the muskets, the oaths and the cross of the 
“Conquistadores’’... 


A ‘cosmopolitan center with a million and a 
guarter population, the Aztec capital, in point of 
sheer interest and contrasts, has justly been 
pronounced the metropolis with the greatest ‘it’ not 
only on the western hemisphere, but over 
the world. 


in air-conditioned Mexico City where the 
thermometer rarely goes above 70° — and travel 


by rail, IN AIR-CONDITIONED COMFORT. 


Through, up-to-date service. 


As a fitting climax, do not fail to include in 
your schedule GUADALAJARA, PATZCUARO, 
URUAPAN, GUANAJUATO or JALAPA, charm- 
ing and exotic by-ways which are so many pages 
from a story book... whose cozy and modern 
hotels and overnight pullman service from Mex- 
ico City are their only claim to twentieth-century 
civilization. 

Budget? A twenty eight cent ‘peso’ renders 
your trip extremely economical. 


Ask your own travel agent about his blue-ribbon 
Mexican ‘packaged’ tour. Or write us for our 
latest folders, fare and general information. 


10¢ will bring a 7-color pictorial map of Mexico. 
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ITALY 


VENICE 


Aug. to Sept. 3—INTERNATIONAL CINEMA EXHIBITION at Lido. 
Sept. 7 to 14—5th INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL of Modern Music, 
To November 4th—Palazzo Pesaro Exhibition of Tintoretto’s Paintings. 


Open all year—The XVIIIth Century Museum at Ca’ Rezzonico. 


LIDO—WITH ITS ENCHANTING BEACH 


100 LIRE for $4.75 
now available through 
TOURIST CHECKS OR LETTERS OF CREDIT 
on sale at all 
BANKS AND TRAVEL AGENCIES 


HOTEL and 
GASOLINE COUPONS 


50% to 70% 
RAILROAD REDUCTIONS 


For Information Apply to: 


ITALIAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
NEW YORK: 626 Fifth Ave. 


CHICAGO: 
333 North Michigan Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
604 Montgomery St. 


PLENTY OF % 
ROOMS WITH 
BATH AT 


SINGLE DOUBLE 
1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores and Empire State Building. Two 
auto entrances. Garage —free car 
delivery service. Conservative clien- 


tele. Special rates for family groups. 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 EAST 28TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Polished Oak ... 

and panelled walls on the one hand, grill 
room, lifts and running water on the other 
. 4. « @ Charming, modernized eighteenth cen- 
tury coaching house. Glorious Devon at your 
doorstep. A first-class cuisine and cellar, 


ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL 
. EXETER R.A.C. 
—the hub of glorious Devon— 
Illustrated Brochure with pleasure 
Telegrams: ‘Royal Clarence Exeter’. 
Telephone: 4071-2. 


A.A 


“Spend Your Vacation in Italy” 


During your sojourn don’t fail to visit 
“Villa Verde’ at Vico Equense. De- 
luxe accommodations are available for 
board and lodging by the day, week or 
month at very reasonable prices. Thifty 
minutes from Naples which is directly 
Steamer transportation, 

Carfare to Sorrento, 
Noted the world over for 
Arrangements for 


across the bay. 

twenty-two cents. 
eleven cents. 
its scenic beauty. 
pasage on the Italian Line gladly cared 


for free of service charge. For par- 
ticulars write Ralph Cuomo at 225 Laf- 
ayette Street, New York City. 
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(Continued from page 23) 


daugus shrewdly adopted the Chris- 
tian faith, only to renounce it after 
his enemies departed. His edict was 
that all should worship in the manner 
they chose without interference. Pag- 
anism was not actually abandoned 
until the sixteenth century. Even now, 
if you scratch deep enough, you will 
find the pagan underneath the Chris- 
tian veneer. To this day the parting 
farewell is not “God bless you” but 
“The gods bless you.” And a hostess 
may serve the dinner wine with the 
pious wish “Perkunas bless you.” 

An alliance with the royal house 
of Poland in 1386 ended Lithuania’s 
existence as a separate state. Four 
centuries later, by the partitions of 
Poland, both states were broken up 
and Lithuania was absorbed by Rus- 
sia. The nation ceased to. exist as 
such and from 1864 to 1902 the peo- 
ple were only serfs in the Tsarist 
régime. They were not permitted to 
have any schools but Russian—and 
there were few of those. Undaunted, 
for 120 years the Lithuanian mother 
taught her children to read, write 
and speak their native tongue. 

The Lithuanian of today is a beau- 
tiful speciman of physical perfection. 
The famous Prussian Guard of the 
Kaiser was drafted from a Lithuan- 
ian province in East Prussia. Well 
over six feet, these bronzed, blue- 
eyed, fair-haired Lithuanians have 
few equals. It is true that some of 
the provinces in the interior have a 
mortality as high as thirty percent, 
for it takes a lusty infant to survive 
the rigorous winters, barefooted in 
the snow. But there are few diseases 
after childhood is passed, and 
syphilis and tuberculosis were wun- 
known until the occupation by the 
German soldiers during the World 
War. 

Naturally a genial and hearty peo- 
ple the Lithuanians celebrate their 
holidays with great gusto and Gar- 
gantuan feasts that last several days. 
Music is an inseparable part of all 
gatherings. Their songs express the 
love of mature which flows so 
strongly in their veins. They sing of 
birds and beasts and trees; of flow- 
er and field and stream. The out- 
standing feature of Lithuanian folk 
music is that there are no war songs. 
Instead of bitterness, circumstances 
have impressed traits of peacefulness 
on both the national character and 
song. 

The most typical objects of the 
Lithuanian countryside are the 
carved wooden crosses and shrines. 
They appear at every crossroad, in 
the forest and fields, by every farm- 
stead and church and are a synthesis 
of pagan and Christian motives. Al- 
ways carved of sacred wood, some 
are purely pagan, and rare are the 
Christian images that are not sur- 
mounted by a curious circular symbol 
thought by some to represent the 
sun. 

The majority of these crosses are 
made by the peasants themselves 
during the long winter evenings, or 
by the village “maker-of-gods”. 

There are many stories connected 
with these village “makers-of-gods”. 
They struggled bravely for Lithuan- 
ian independence during the period 
of Russian oppression. Their shops 
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were the centers from which 
smuggled books and newspapers were 
distributed to the Lithuanian homes 
Many were killed and more exiled 
to Siberia, but such was the uncon- 
querable spirit of the Lithuanian that 
for every one who died there was 
another to take his place. 

Those who survived now receive 
pensions, from the government, and 
you may find them scattered through- 
out Lithuania. A bent old man with 
beautiful hands and eyes like fire 
under blue ice will tell you how he 
and: his comrades carried their 
precious cargo from Tilsit in East 
Prussia. They traveled at night over 
treacherous bogs on paths known 
only to the peasant and hid for days 
in swampy marshes living on roots 
and berries. He will tell you how his 
cunning hands carved secret locks for 
hidden passages, and shrines whose — 
intricate carvings concealed the daily 
pamphlet. He will tell you of the 
ingenious hiding places for books in 
every farmstead and forest and point 
with pride to the children, now 
grown men and women, who kept 
the secrets well. 

Encroaching modernism is destroy- 
ing many of the old customs, but the 
village “maker-of-gods” has not de- 
parted. The shelves of his dim little 
shop still hold carefully modeled 
saints and exquisitely carved crosses, 
and he is the village photographer as 
well, with wood and not film as his 
medium. His kind old face creases 
with pride and pleasure when he or 
his apprentice has caught the essen- 
tial characteristic of a subject, often 
with a sly humor that approaches 
caricature. Saint and sinner, phil- 
osopher and gossip are all grist for 
his mill. 

Years of wood-carving have given 
him a fine feeling for the possibilities 
and limitations of his medium. Line 
and mass are powerful in their sim- 
plicity, and every bit of work shows 
a fine sense of controlled movement. 
A portrait by the “village photog- 
rapher” is more than a_ tourist’s 
souvenir; it is tle expression of a 
people to whom art is a part of life 
itself. 

It is easy to understand why the 
noble houses of Russia and Poland 
are proud of their Lithuanian heri- 
tage, for the indomitable spirit that 
resisted the Crusades for four cen- 
turies has never failed. When Lith- 
uania was recognized as an inde- 
pendent nation in 1918, the great 
feudal estates were divided among 
the peasants. Lacking farm equip- 
ment the peasants almost starved the 
first few years. Now they laugh 
when they tell you about that period. 
Today they are successful competi- 
tors in markets that have been 
monopolized by other nations for 
centuries. | 

Lithuania’s achievements during 
the comparatively tranquil years 
since 1922 have indeed been remark- 
able. What she has accomplished in 
agriculture and industry, in govern- 
ment and education, is largely the 
work of her own people almost with- 
out foreign aid. 

After many turbulent centuries the 
old native proverb is still true: “Be 
what may, the Lithuanians will al- 
ways stay!” 
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London and. the British Isles 


CCORDING to James Bone in 

his introduction to London, the 
Unique City (Macmillan), “no for- 
eigner has ever~studied London as 
thoroughly as Rasmussen.’ Steen 
Rasmussen of Copenhagen, noted 
architect and town planner, has 
visited London regularly year after 
year, has studied the city district by 
district, and has delved into its his- 
tory from earliest times. It is his 
belief that London has developed 
organically, like the body of English 
law, out of the life of the people. 
This development Rasmussen traces 
brilliantly from the walled medieval 
city to the sprawling London which 
now occupies a greater area than any 
city in the world. The object of his 
‘book, which was published in Copen- 
hagen two years ago, was to show 
his compatriots how much they had 
to learn from the form of civiliza- 
tion in which London had taken the 
lead. More than two hundred photo- 
graphs, many of them by the author, 
prove how thoroughly Mr. Rasmus- 
sen knows his London. 

A 1937 edition of Baedeker’s Great 
Britain has just been issued by 
Scribners. This indispensable guide 
is now thoroughly up-to-date. 

To the visitor to the “North Coun- 
try” for the first time, the transition 
from the thickly populated, highly 
industrialized, depressing region 
around Leeds, Manchester, Sheffield 
and Bradford to wild moors, placid 
valleys and almost uninhabited coun- 
try within the space of a few miles 
seems almost incredible. Donald 
Boyd and Patrick Monkhouse in 
Walking in the Pennines (Macmil- 
Jan) very properly leave the “black” 
country at Leeds and take the hiker 
in search of beauty through the hills 
north to Hadrian’s wall with specific 
directions as to paths and distances. 

Edmund Vale in Northern Eng- 
land and the Lakes (Scribners)~pro- 
vides the reader with an accurate 
and sympathetic picture of both reg- 
ions—the scarred and_ blackened 
countryside of industrial England 
with an analysis of the difference 
between the workers in the various 
industries, and the tranquil land be- 
yond it to the north. It is sometimes 
a grim tale that Mr. Vale enfolds 
but he has kept a nice balance be- 
tween the two pictures. The illustra- 
tions, of which there are over 130, 
depict every aspect of Northern Eng- 
land today. The end covers are a 
map of the district. 


Paris 


OR many years Alexander Werth 

has been Paris correspondent to 
the Manchester Guardian. Few for- 
eign correspondents in the French 
capital have more knowledge of con- 
temporary French politics ‘and 
French history since the War. In his 
new book France Faces the Future 
(Harpers) he traces the course of 
the political and economic events 
which have led to the formation of 


the Popular Front. He writes with 
first hand knowledge of the riots of 
February 6, the plebiscite in the Saar, 
the wave of sit-down strikes in 1936 
and many other exciting episodes. 
His ‘book will prove invaluable to 
all who want to understand France 
as it is today. 

Another volume which should in- 
terest students of the history of 
France is Frank Jellinek’s The Paris 
Commune of 1871 (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press). This is the most com- 
plete account in English of the social 
revolution after the Franco-Prussian 
War which has had so much influ- 
ence on subsequent French history. 
Jellinek’s book is a carefully docu- 
mented and scholarly work; it is also 
a dramatic and vivid historical nar- 
rative. 


India 


WO very useful books have re- 

cently been published on India. 
Spotlights on the Culture of India 
(Daylion) by James Lowell Hypes is 
a sociological description and inter- 
pretation of the more important as- 
pects of contemporary life of the 
people of that country, based upon 
first-hand observation. The Legacy 
of India (Oxford) is a symposium 
by a number of authorities on vari- 
ous phases of India’s history, edited 
by G. T. Garratt. Such subjects as 
the language, Indian art, philosophy, 
structure of society, music, etc. are 
treated in separate chapters. Both 
books are illustrated, indexed and 
contain maps of India. 


Wilderness Wunderess 
ENDELL Chapman needs no 
introduction to the readers of 

Travel, for his articles and delightful 
animal pictures have often appeared 
on its pages. Wilderness Wanderers 
(Scribners) is the story of his ad- 
ventures with his wife Lucie among 
the wild animals of the Rockies dur- 
ing the past four years. It is excit- 
ing, informative and delightful read- 
ing supplemented with excellent 
photographs. No better picture of 
the American West and its animal 
inhabitants can be found at the mo- 
ment. 


Camera Craft 

VERY Christmas for over a ccn- 

tury the Royal Institution in 
London has given a series of lec- 
tures, especially intended for chil- 
dren, on the art and history of 
photography. Kenneth Mees, director 
of research for the Eastman Kodak 
Company and an authority in his 
field, delivered these lectures last 
year and from this came the idea for 
a popular book on the subject. 
Photography (Macmillan) is a com- 
prehensive account of photographic 
art from the old-time professional 
with his tent and burdensome pack 
to the modern amateur who carries 
his motion picture camera in his 
pocket. It is a volume of rare fas- 
cination and a valuable handbook to 
anyone who owns a camera. 


tslancling fravel VMLUES 


for late summer and 
fall ...on these 
notably hospitable 
American ships 


to ALL 


EUROPE 


Ireland, England, France, Germany direct 


SD BG PP aac 


Superb American flagships,s.s. Manhattan, s.s. Washington 


Sail Wednesdays at noon alternating with the friendly 
s. s. President Harding and s. s. President Roosevelt 


They’re the largest and fastest American ships on the Atlantic— 
the Manhattan and Washington—and two of the most popular ves- 
sels afloat. Rates are surprisingly low—Cabin Class from $181, 
Tourist Class from $122. Or you can sail on the smaller, more in- 
formal President Harding and President Roosevelt for as little 
as $136, Cabin Class. 


Also popular “American One Class”’ vessels for only $105. 
Regular weekly service direct to London—fortnightly to Cobh and 
Liverpool—$199.50 round trip. 


to—or from— 


=/ CALIFORNIA 


and Mexico 


via Havana, the Panama 
— 
— Canal and Acapulco 


$225 up, Ist Class on 
the famous “Big 3” 
s.s, CALIFORNIA 


s.s. PENNSYLVANIA 
s.s. VIRGINIA — 


7 


es 


A 10-16 day ‘“‘Cruise-Voyage’’ on modern 33,000 ton liners—largest 
in Coast-to-Coast service. New York—California, lst Class from 
$225, Tourist Cabin from $125. New York—Mexico, 1st Class 
from $195, Tourist Cabin from $105. (1st Class rates slightly higher 
at some seasons. Reductions on round trip by sea.) 


Ask your local TRAVEL AGENT for complete details 


United States Lines 
Panama Pacific Line 


1 Broadway,N.Y. + 216N. Michigan Ave.,Chicago + 665 Market St., San Francisco 
19 King St., East, Toronto + Officesin other principal cities. 
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The Super- 
BALDINA 


for 
Super-Pictures 


Check the three features that make this, the 
SUPER-Baldina miniature, the very special 
camera it is. 

1. Coupled Range Finder automatically 
brings camera lens to sharpest pos- 
sible focus. : 

. Coupled Automatic Parallax Tubular 
View Finder—to guarantee that the 
picture in the finder and the picture 
made by the camera lens coincide 
completely. 

3. Hatr trigger release lever. 

Plus many other unique features—winding 

key with automatic stop to prevent double 

exposure, a depth of focus scale mounted on 
back of camera, etc. 

Takes 36 pictures approximately Ix!'% inches 

on any standard day-light loading 35mm 

film. Size 5x334xl% inches, weight 12 

ounces. 

@ Equipped with Trioplan F-2.9 

Lens in Compur shutter 

@ Every-Ready Case 

Trade in Your Old Camera 
Send for Booklet S.B.T. 


WILLOUGHBYS 


World’s Largest Exclusive Camera 
Supply House 
110 West 32nd Street, New York 
“At the Sign of the Camera” 


865° 


WYANDOTTE HOTEL 


and COTTAGES 
BELLPORT, LONG ISLAND. 


from N.Y. onthe south 
SHOE» George Kreamer, Ouner. 


WZ 


THE AMERICAN ROUTE 
TO NORTHERN EUROPE 


Denmark - Sweden - Finland 


Poland - Russia 
S/S “SCANPENN” 
8/5 ‘“‘SCANYORK”’ 
8/8 “SCANMAIL”’ 
S/8 “SCANSTATES”’ 

ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH 
BATH OR SHOWER 
Excelent Cuisine — Courteous Service 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
5 Broadway 1 Bourse Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CAPITAL OF THE NEW IRELAND 
(Continued from page 34) 


Renaissance art. No dead mausoleum 
this, for art students from all over 
the world come to study its treasures. 
Here, one day,-two. strangers fell 
into conversation—brilliant conversa- 
tion on art, letters, politics. They 
parted, each wondering who the 
other was. Only later did Bernard 
Shaw discover that he had met 
George Russell, and vice versa. Ber- 
nard Shaw began his famous career 
as an art critic in Dublin. Russell, 
known better by his pen-name “AE”, 
was until his death a few years ago 
the most versatile of Dublin’s person- 
alities—painter, mystic philosopher, 
poet, economist, founder of the Irish 
Cooperative movement. 

Between the Gallery and_ the 
Library stands a building which was 
formerly Leinster House, the town 
residence of the Duke of Leinster. 
It is now the seat of the Irish Gov- 
ernment. Here De Valera has his 
office, with a portrait of Michael 
Collins on the wall, a reminder of the 
days when De Valera opposed Col- 
lins in the Civil War and when Col- 
lins was assassinated by De Valera’s 
partisans. In the same building sits 
the Dail Eireann in the Duke of 
Leinster’s banquet hall. Here De Va- 
lera aS premier measures wits with 
his predecessor, now leader of the 
opposition party Fine Gael, William 
Cosgrave. Peasant legislators fill the 
benches, most of them members of 
De Valera’s majority party, Fianna 
Fail. 

Dublin means little to De Valera. 
He is a countryman from County 
Clare. Although born in New York, 
he was raised in Clare by a small- 
farmer uncle, and he best expresses 
the aspirations of the backbone of 
the country, the small-farmer class. 
No wonder, then, that the rural dis- 
tricts have kept him in power. The 
country looks with suspicion on Cos- 
grave, the clever little Dublin lawyer. 
It can understand De Valera better. 

The Dail is the Trojan horse 
which rural Ireland has rolled into 
metropolitan Dublin. From this leg- 
islative center radiate the rural hous- 
ing boards, the congested districts 
boards, the commissions concerned 
with dividing up the big estates for 
the benefit of the landless peasants— 
all the bureaucratic machinery for the 
relief of the agricultural elements. 


Recently, Dublin, under De Valera’s 
new program of encouragement to 
native industry, has become a manu- 
facturing center, although De Valera 
has aimed to decentralize industry 
and scatter it among the various sec- 
tions of the country. But capitalists 
and investors interested in the new 
industry must gravitate around the 
Dail. 

As for labor, its strength lics main- 
ly in Dublin. Its weakness may be 
gathered from the small size of the 
labor party in the Dail. There’s no 
Karl Marx Hof in Dublin as there 
is in Vienna—though the Ringsend 
slums cry out for a good urban 
housing program. Down on the banks 
of the Liffey, a small housing unit 
has been built, but it lies engulfed 
in. a maze of slums. Labor has a fine 
militant tradition dating from the 
days of the great dock strikes led by 
Jim Larkin. But today in the midst 
of the new industrial era, it is still 
in. its infancy as a—power. 

The Communists, inevitable  off- 
spring of bad industrial conditions, 
have only a tiny foothold here—in 
their little tenement center called 
“Connally House”, after James Con- 
nally, Irish labor leader who died in 
the Easter rebellion. Pat Devine, a 
labor organizer who was deported 
from the United States for his part in 
the Lawrence strike, heads a handful 
of comrades, and edits the Com- 
munist organ, “The Irish Worker’s 
Voice”. 

It’s a still, small voice, however, 
amid the rumble of peasant carts go- 
ing to market. Dublin is impregnated 
with a rural influence which knows 
nothing of Karl Marx and modern 
social tendencies. The country is 
omnipresent. Even from the center 
of Dublin one can see in dim, blue 
outline the ragged edge of the Dub- 
lin mountains, where peasants still 
believe in the wee people and mutter 
over peat fires the ancient Celtic 
legends, where the yellow gorse, the 
ashen whinns and the blue heather 
mix with the eternal green of Irish 
fields. Dublin is a city of poets and 
revolutionaries (perhaps, in the fu- 
ture, social revolutionaries), but the 
subjects of the verse and the soil 
from which rebellion springs lie out- 
side the city limits. 

* * * 


Make plans now for a glorious 
mountain and lake vacation in the 
friendly Berkshires! Here you'll find new 
thrills in sailing, bathing, fishing, riding and golf 

. new pleasures in the theatre, music festivals and 
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LADY BUGS 


Perhaps on the theory that “one 
nut in the house is enough,” it is 
notable that the number of women 
who have taken to photography 
is extremely small compared to the 
interest shown by members of the 
masculine sex, man and boy. What- 
ever may be the opinion of the 
women members of the family, to 
be called a photographic “nut” is 
one of the highest tributes one can 
pay to the camera hobbyist. So 
friend husband or son Johnny in- 
dulge their maniacal moods to the 
limit, while the lady of the house 
and her daughters try to “under- 
stand” and be patient. 


But the force of an overwhelm- 
ing_popularity such as that being’ 
currently enjoyed by the photo- 
graphic hobby is gradually luring 
more women into the ranks of the 
camera “nuts” than ever before. 
Of course, there is and always has. 
been a great host of persons, in- 
cluding man, woman and child, who 
tote box cameras with them when 
starting out for the Sunday picnic 
or the summer vacation. But we 
may safely ignore this class, since 
they cannot possibly be included 
in the classification of photographic 
“nuts,” this latter term being ap- 
plied to those who, like the “nuts” 
addicted to other pursuits, have 
given all for love of their chosen 
hobby, 


It may be that appearances are 
not everything and that the pre- 
dominance, almost exclusiveness, 
of male customers and prospects 
in photographic shops, of male 
snapshotters in the streets, of male 
inquirers after booklets and circu- 
lars issued by photographic houses, 
does not mean a thing. It may be 
that in this particular field friend 
husband is doing the shopping for 
his wife; that women pursue their 
hobby less ostentatiously and let 
the men have their fun haunting 
the shops and fussing over new 
equipment. These things may be, 
but it is doubtful, and it must be 
generally conceded that women 
have far to go to catch up with 
the opposite sex in availing them- 
selves of the joys of photography. 


_ However, while the percentage 
is relatively small, it is a fact that 
many women have engaged in 
photography both as hobby and 
profession in recent years who 
never were attracted to it before 
and that the number is growing. 
Some of them have won wide- 
spread reputations as _ profes- 
sionals, while others, as_ recently 
evidenced by a national photo- 
graphic show in Philadelphia de- 
voted exclusively to photographs 
by women, have proven their met- 
tle as pictorialists of a high order, 
capable of matching their works 
with the best. 


Out of the kitchen, therefore, 


ta 
: 


lady bugs, and into the open. It’s 
a great hobby and your share of 
its pleasures is waiting for you. 


social life..new comfort in picturesque inns and 
fast highways for motoring. And if you enjoy real New 
England hospitality, you'll be happy in the Berkshires! 


Mail coupon today for FREE VACATION BOOKLETS . 
D Scenic Berkshire 0 Berkshire Accommodations 


BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE, Pittsfield, Mass. yi 


Only 3 hours to this moun- 
tain beauty spot of 5000 
acres. 27 hole golf, 8 clay 
tennis courts, new swim- 
ming pool, riding, dancing, 
movies. 300 fireproof rooms. 
Cottages. N. Y. Office, 500 
Fifth Avenue. LA 4-421?. _ 
BUCK HILL FALLS. PA. 


(* Amateur Photographer) 
A_ penny postal addressed to A.P.. c/o 
TRAVEL,, 116 East 16th St. N. ¥. C., 
will bring information you need to help 
improve your photography. : 


HUGHES PRINTING CO, 
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F Bee 


AUSTRALIA 


Sept. 4 to Arenas Championships at Ken- 
sington Club, N.S.W. 


to Oct. 2—Royal Agricultural 
Flemington, Melbourne 


Oct. 9 to 13—Jockey Club Spring Meeting 
and Races, Adelaide 


AUSTRIA 


tate 1 to 22—Klagenfurt and, Worthersee 
ports Festivals 


wat 8—Folk Festivals at St. Gilgen-am- 
olfgangsee and Steinach-am-Brenner 


Aug. 8—Opening of Summer College Course 
of University of Vienna at Gmunden 


“Aug. 22 to 29—Forest Festival at Stein- 


Oct. 


ach-am-Brenner 


Sept. 5 to 12—International Fair at Vienna 


BELGIUM 


os Pee oemprion Day Processions at 
uy, La Panne, Ghent, Binche and 
Mont St. Amant 


Begonia Fields 
mid-October 


Aug. 21, 
Ath 


in bloom at Gand _ until 
22—“‘Marriage of the Giants” at 
Aug. 24—600th Anniversary of Cathedral 


of Notre Dame at Aarschot 


Sept. 5—Cortége of the 
nai 


Sept. 25 to 27—Walloon Fetes at Liége 


Giants at Tour- 


CANADA 


Aug. 16 to Cae craasenal Guides’ Meet, 


Lake William, 


Aug, 23 to 28 — Prince of Wales 
Tournament at Banff 


Aug. 27 to Sept. 11 — Canadian National 
Exhibition at Toronto, Ontario 


Sept. 13 to 18—Fishermen’s Reunion at 
Lunenburg, Nova Scotia 


Golf 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Aug. 15 to 21—Tatra Week at Novy Smok- 
ovec 


Sept. 3 to 12—Autumn Sample Fairs at 
Prague 
Sept. 26—Automobile Races, Grand Prix 


of Masaryk, at Brno 


Oct. 14-15—International Lawn Tennis 
Tournament at Luhacovice 


DENMARK 


Sept. 
| day 


FINLAND 


Sept. 11 to 19—Woodwork Fair in 
sauhalli 


Sept. 12—Football match—Norway vs. Fin- 
land at Helsinki 


Me. 


1, 2—Annual Fish Fair at Helsingfors 
Oct. 27—“Northern Countries’ Day 


FRANCE 


Aug. 1§—Pardons at Rumengol, Penmarch 


and Le Puy 
Aug, 22—Grand Prix at Deauville 
Aug. 29—Pardon of Ste. Anne de la-Palue 
Sept. 8—Pardon of Le Folgoet 
Sept. 12—Wine Fete at Paris 


Sept. 16 to 19—“The Four Days of Mans’ 
air at Le Mans 


Sept. 19—Pardons at Pont-Aven, 
and Briantes 


fice ae = 27—National Ski 
renoble 


Sept. 26—Pardon of the 
Fishermen at St. Malo 


Oct. 2 to 17—I nternational Salon of 
Photography at Paris 


Oct. 9 to 17—Harvest Festivals at Nantes 


Tronoen 
Congress at 


Newfoundland 


a 


26—Celebration of the King’s birth-' 


Oct. 23 and 24—Festival at 
Maries de la Mer 


Les 


Saintes 


GERMANY 


Aug. 12 to 22 — “Waldshtter 
Waldshut 


Aug. 21 to 29—International 
sition at Berlin 


Aug.—Dahlia Show at Bad Homburg 


Aug. 7 to Oct. 15—German Colonial Ex- 
position at Munich 


Aug. 29 to Sept. 2—Leipzig Trade 


Sept. 4 to 6—Vintage 
weiler, Bensheim 
Market at Mainz 


Sept. 5—Spreewald Costume Festival at 
Kottbus 


Sept. 11 to 19—Vintage Festivals at Bad 
Dirkheim, K6énigswinter, Bad Kreuznach, 
Linz and Oppenheim 


Chilbi” at 


Dairy Expo- 


Fair 


Ahr- 
Wine 


Festivals at 
and Unkel; 


Sept. 19—Historic Crabapple Dance at 
ossenheim 
Sept. 25—Vintage Fairs at  Bernkastel- 


ues, Braubach and Edenkoben 


Oct. 3—Reich Official Harvest Festival on 
the Bickeberg, Hameln 


Oct. 19—‘‘Purzel Fair” at Billigheim 


GREAT BRITAIN AND 


IRELAND 
Aug. 7—Highland Games at Bridge of 
Ailan 
ANE. 10 to 12—Puck Fair at  Killorglin, 
Co, Kerry 


Aug. 12—Sheep Dog trials at Rydal 


Season Opens for Grouse Shooting 


Aug. 15—Patterns at Athenry, Athlone, 
Castlegregory, Clonlaragh and Knockna- 
gashal 


Yachting Regatta at Cobh 


Aug. 20, Ans eras Gathering at Inver- 
ness and Crie 


Aug. 21—Ulster Grand Prix Motor Cycle 
Race at Belfast 


Aug. 27, 28—Cowal Highland Gathering at 
Dunoon 


Sept. 1 to 8—British Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Nottingham 


Sept. 6, 7—St. Giles Fair at Oxford; 
Horn Dance at Abbots sromley, Staf- 
fordshire 


Sept. 8—St. Leger Races at Doncaster 
Sept. 14—-Widecombe Fair, Devon 


Sept. 24 to Oct. 15—Antique Dealers’ 
and Exhibition at London 


Oct. 12—“‘Mop” Fair at Stratford-on-Avon 


Fair 


Oct. 13—The Cesarewitch Races at New- 


market 
Oct. 14—Autumn Hiring Fair at Dalkeith, 
Scotland 
HAWATII 
Aug. 21—Outrigger Canoe Races, Kailua, 


Kona and Hawaii 
Sept. 18—Regatta Day, Honolulu 
Oct 8 to 10—Maui County Fair at Kahului 
Oct. 27—Navy Day at Honolulu 


HOLLAND 


Aug. 16 to 23—Kermis at Goes 


22 to 29—Kermis at Alkmaar 
2 to 6—Kermis at Tilburg 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 5 to 9—Kermis at Roosendaal 
Sept. 15 to 17—Kermis at Hengelo 


Sept. 29 to Oct. 3—Kermis at Edam 
Volendam 


and 


HUNGARY 


Aug. 14 to 23—St. Stephen’s Festival 
Week, celebrated especially at Budapest 


Aug. 15—Fair and Folk Festival at Vasvar 
Sept. 1—Bouquet Festival at Szeremle 


Sept. 2 to 20—National Handicraft Ex- 
hibition at Budapest 


Sept. 5 to 8—Folk Art Exhibition at Pécs 


Sept. 17, 18—St. Michael’s 
air at Szentes 


Day National 


ITALY 


Aug. 10 to 31—Interprovincial Artisan Fair 
at Messina 


Aug. 15—Feast of the Assumption at Or- 
vieto 


Aug. 15 to 31—International Film Festival 
at the Lido 


16—Second Palio Race at Siena 


Aug. 30—Art Exhibition and Sea Festival 
at Abbazia 


Sept. 1 to 10—Fair and Festival in honor 
of SS. Lauretana at Loreto 


Aug. 


Sept. 3 to 6—Festival of St. Rosa at Viter- 
bo 

Sent. 4 

Sept. 7—Feast of the Madonna of Piedi- 


grotta at Naples 


Sept. 9—Festival of the Lanterns at Flor- 
ence 


Sept. 


Sept. 23—Opening of Exhibition of Rome 
under Augustus 


Oct. 1 to 5—Festival of St. Francis at As- 
sisi 


19—Feast of S. Genaro at Naples 


Oct. 3—Horse Races at Bologna; also on 


the 11th, 18th, 25th and 28th 


NORWAY 


Sept. 10—Opening of the Shooting Season 


Sept. 25 to Oct. 3—Commercial Fair at 
Skien 
Oct. 1 to 30—Norwegian Art Exhibition at 


Oslo 


POLAND 
Aug. 12 to 15—Pilgrimages at Lowicz, 
Czestochowo, Kalwaria Zezrzydowska 


and Piekary 


Aug. 28—Pilgrimage of Greek Catholics to 
Poczajon 


Aug. 28 to Sept. 5—Paluka Fairs in Znin 
Pere 5 to 12—Handicraft Exhibition at 


Sept. 15 to Oct. 15—Exhibition of artisan 
crafts at Katowice 

Sept. 15 to_19— Agricultural Show at 
Pleszew; Grape and Wine Festival at 
Zaleszczyki 


: Sept. 


20 to 22—Barley and Malt Fair at 
Poznan 


Oct. 2 to 11—Garden Exhibition at Krakow 


SOUTH AMERICA 


. 10—Independence Day and Openin 
ot Congress, Ecuador ; e 


. 30—Festival of Santa Rosa de Lima, 
Peru 


Sept. 18—Independence Day, Chile 


Sept. 24—Feast of Our Lady of Mercy, 
Peru 


Sept. to Nov.—Rodeos throughout Chile 


Oct. 1 Fiesta de la 
Latin America 


Raza _ throughout 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


Aug. 18—Aviation Day at Moscow 


Sept. 1 to 10—Soviet Theater 
Moscow 


Sept. 11 to 20—Theater 
out the Ukraine 


Festival at 


Festivals through- 


SWITZERLAND 


Aug. 21, 22—Swiss Grand Prix Automo- 
bile Races and Cantonal Costumes Fes- 
tival at Berne 


Aug. 23 to 29—International Tennis Cham- 
Pionships at Gstaad 


Aug. 29—Opening of International 
cal Congress at Interlaken 


Medi- 


Sent. 5 or 12 — Costumes Festival and 
Kermis at Biirgenstock 
Sept. 11 to 26 — Agricultural and Food 


Fair at Lausanne 


Sept. 13 to 19—International 
nament at Montreux 


Tennis Tour- 


Sept. 24 to 26—International Motorboat Re- 
gatta at Lugano 


Sept. 30 to Oct. 
at Fribourg 


Oct. 2, 3—Grape Harvest Fete at Neuchatel 


Oct. 2 to 12—Grape Harvest Fete 
Swiss Trade Fair at Lugano 


Food Industries Fair 


and 


UNITED STATES 


August—Hopi Snake Dances, Arizona 


To Sept. 6—350th Anniversary Celebration, 
Roanoke Island, Virginia 


Aug. 5 to 7—Midsummer Figure Skating 
Operetta at Lake Placid, New York 

Aug. 5 to 8—Pere Marquette 
Pageant at Ludington, Michigan 


Aug. 7 to 14—San Mateo Horse Show, 
Menlo Park, California 


Aug. 9 to 16—White Mountain 
Handicap Golf Tournament, 
Notch, N. 


Aug. 12 to 14—White Top Folk 
Festival near Marion, Virginia 


Aug. 15 to 29—Old White and Robert E. 
Eee aS at White Sulphur Springs, 
. Va. 


Aug. 20 to 22—QOpen Golf Tournament at 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 


Aug, 25 to 27—Intertribal Indian Ceremon- 
ial at Gallup, N. M. 


Sept. 2—Corn Dance at Acoma, N. M. 


Sept. 3 to.12—State Fair at 
California 


Sept. 4 to. 7—Yacht Races at Santa Cruz, 
California. ; ; 
Vintage Festival at St. Helena, California 


Sept. 6 to 12—State Fair at Salem, Oregon 


Sept. 9, 10—National Tobacco Festival, 
South Boston, Virginia 


Memorial 


Open 
Dixville 


Music 


Sacramento, 


Sept. 11 to 13—Fiesta. at Santa Fe, New 
Mexico 
Sept. 12 to 26—‘‘Cavalcade of Richmond” 


at Richmond, Virginia 


Sept. 15—Jicarilla Apache Encampment at 
Horse or Stone Lake, M. 

Sept. 16 to 18—Pendleton Round-Up, Ore- 
gon 


Sept. 17, 18—Flower Show at Pennsylvania 
Station, Philadelphia 


ape 18 to 20—Speed Boat Regatta at 
Richmond, Virginia 


Sept. 20 to 26—Santa Clara Fair 


at San Jose, California 


Sept. 23 to 26—San Mateo County Floral 
Fiesta at Redwood City, California 


30—Fiesta at Taos, N. M. 


County 


Sept. 


LONDON, PARIS AND NOW ITALY, .. AND EVERYTHING ARRANGED FOR US BY 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 


Wain you go—you find smart people traveling with world-wide 
American Express Travel Service. They know how carefree travel then 
becomes — and how de luxe. 

All you need to do is to make up your mind When and Where you 
wish to go—and American Express Travel Service, through its connections 
with transportation and hotel corporations, does all the rest . . . saperbly 
well! Reservations on steamships, airplanes, buses, and trains of your 
own preference are made . . . hotel accommodations booked ......any side- 
trips you may wish to make arranged incomplete detail to your own 
satisfaction ... your traveling funds are provided in safe Travelers 
Cheques . . . and the cost of your trip established . . 
plished fact before you leave. 


. all this is an accom- 


News of your coming is flashed ahead by cable, radio and mail to offices 
and representatives with whom you may come in contact. En route you 
find all the international prestige and organized service of the American 
Express organization smoothing your path. Couriers are stationed at docks 
and depots . . . you are assisted through customs . . . the handling of your 
baggage is facilitated . . . you are invited to make the American Express 
office your headquarters for mail and cables, meeting friends, and obtain- 
ing local information. Everything is done to remove the burdens of travel 
from your shoulders . . . to foresee and forestall the petty annoyances so 
that you travel with your entire time free for the enjoyment of the trip. 

May we suggest you write or visit any American Express office where 
information on this individual, personalized travel service is available? 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Saetad Jaomed Fravel Chpanigallr 


Offices in Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Miami, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Montreal, Newark, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, 


Pittsburgh, Portland, St, Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto and Washington and in principal cities throughout the world 
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« Ask your local Travel Agent for American Express Travel Service. 
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